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w England Spectator. 

gj r ,—There hare been‘m"any pleasant imiUlions, 


B W e« aware,of Shenatone'. Eclogues ; and 

none, perhaps, of a more amusing character, than 

,j,gt which commences thus: ^ 


of its atrocity; therefore, no man who pursues it, 
is exempt from the guilt of murder. 


Why s< 


Intemperance is, on most occasions, too solemn a 

rt b>ct for o j' st i >' et ' in certa!n pliase8 ’ " W ' Siy 

of the moon, if “ f "" 
absurd. There 
tsin men are placed, of their 
hiect of temperance, which 
!), obnoxious equally to the imputation of folly and 
It has occurred to me, that a series of ‘ tern- 
•wranee eclogues,’ gotten up in a clever spirit, and 
P* ^n. would have no unfriendly effect upon 


full of all that is ludicrous 
in relations, in which 
free will, to 
which render such individu- 


of sin- 

rid.r u ,™.dh. 

tlie cause. ‘ ridiculum 

Portias sc melius niagnas plcrumquc * 
I send you one, without any pretei 


merely in the hope of stimulating others to do 
the work in a better style. 

MORNING. 

A Temperance Eclogue. 

By the side of a ten gallon keg, 

An elderly gentleman sat; 

On his head was a church-member’s wig 
And he wore a iiaconal hat. 

Said he, I can scarcely afford 
A whole day, for my time is old Nick's ; 

But one is enough for the Lord, 

And the Devil shall have t’other six. 

The cup of salvation I think 
An amazingly eomforting thing, 

* But some folks like whiskey for drink, 

And others are partial to sling. 

AH things to all people ain I, 

I desire to avoid all complaints; 

Strong drink for men ready to die, 

And Malaga wine for the saints 1 
Last Sabbath, I thought as I passed 
*> The poor-box, how soon it would fill; 

’ If the fourpenniss’ fell in'tas fast, 

V As they fall in a rum-seller's till. 

I’m a friend to the temperance cause, 

They are going too fast, it is true ; 

And I'm sure I’ll stand up for the laws, 

While they let me soli rum, as they do. 

I serve all alike, as they come ; 

For, though it can’t be denied, 

That I constantly water my rum, 

Tet I sand all my sugar beside. 

Now my bowels are touched for the poor 
For sixpence I verily think, 

That I’d get up and open my door, 

At midnight, to give a man drink. 

The clock of the village struck eight, 

The tippler’s began to come in ; 

On benches and barrels they sate, 

And called for mm, whiskey and gin. 

They cursed, and told stories, and swore, 

The good deacon smiled upon all, 

He turned every tap in his store, 

And responded to every eall. 

Old drunken Bob Lazcll was there, 

The wag of the village was he ;— 

“ Deacon Mixer,” said he 11 1 don't care 
If yon stir np some toddy for me.” 

“ Not a drop," said the deacon. Said Bob, 

“ Dear Deacon, do let us have some ; 

I've got just a fip in my fob, 

Do give us a thimble of rum.” 

The poor beggar's fippenny bit 
Was dropped in the rum-seller's till; 

So he canted the barrel a whit, 

And handed Bob Lazell a gill. 

Bob greedily took it, and quaffed 
The dram, with a liquorish leer ; 

The tippler’s came round him, and laughed— 

“ Deacon Mixer,” said Lazcll, “ look here.” 

“ When you squeezed the old barrel just now, 
A notion came into my mind:— 

I fancied the devil, somehow, 

Looked over your shoulder behind, 

And it seemed to me then, that he said 
As he peeped in your face,—* it is he !' 

And his hand on your shoulder he laid, 

And cried, • this is the deacon for me !' ” 

The drunkards set up such a roar, 

While the deacon looked fearfully round, 

That their laughter convulsed the old store, 
From the ridge timber down to the ground. 
But the morning was wasting away, 

'Twas hay-making weather, in June ; 

So the drunkards went forth to make hay, 

And left the good deacon, till nuon. 

Chilling worth. 


so Fearful of Agitating the 
, ■ , Use of Wine. 

We have been earnestly advised not to say any 
thing about wine : touch that and you ruin thi 
cause, has been the remark of many. We have 
tried hard to new alcbo) in wine as a different 
substance from alcohol in rum for the sake of 
these tfiends and to please all; but truth cannot 
be smothered even to please the wine drinkers, 
we dare not, placed as we are, withhold it; we 
know that the alcohol in wine is the same rank 
poison as the same substance in rum, beer and 
cider, that its use to persons in health is hurtful. 
It never should be touched as a beverage. We 
have almost always discovered, however, that 
those having fears for the safety of our cause were 
in the habitual use of wine, either at home or 
abroad, either pledging healths in the wine cup at 
public tables or at private dinner parties. Here 
has been the rub after all, and we have been 
forced to the conclusion, and we hope not un¬ 
charitably, that it was not solely for the cause of 
temperance that they feared. Those that have 
even induced to abandon wtae altogether, we find 
have no fears, that they now wonder how they 
could have doubted, wonder how any one can 
doubt and urge us with perfect enthusiasm to 
persevere in our efforts to bring the whole public 
mind up to ihe standard of entire and total ab¬ 
stinence from all that can intoxicate— this tee shall 
try to do. — Temp. Reg. 


Total Abstinence. 

We are glad to find the following announcement 
in the last Albany Temperance Recorder, under 
the head of 

OUR MOTTO. 

At the commencement of the fourth volume of! 
*he Recorder, a great change takes place. The 
late Anniversary, more deeply interesting to the 
friends of the cause than any before, more numer- 
oualy attended, and occupying a larger space in 
the public mind, will, as the legitimate conse¬ 
quence of what was then said and done, be fol¬ 
lowed by greater results than any former meeting 
ot the kind. Among the peculiarly gratifying re¬ 
sults of this anniversary, we regard with especial 
gratituds that clear and wholly uuanimous deci¬ 
sion, which leaves us not only at liberty, but im¬ 
poses upon us the obligation to advocate in our 
most widely circulated publication, the ,r ”“ 
only nrim.ir.lc. ,.C „ _> 
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Finishing up the work.— We have now to, 
finish up our work; we aim at nothing short of 
freeing our land from intemperance, no matter 
from what cause. The great leader, ardent spirilt 
who has been the generalissimo, has many subor¬ 
dinates equally formidable and more subtle. He 
has met with a severe check, and he hides his 
head ; but he is not entirely down, he retires only 
for a season with the hope that his numerous sub¬ 
alterns may regain what he has lost and enable 
him to mount bis death car again and gratify his 
insatiate appetite for the bouIs and bodies of God’s 
creatures, by crushing under his chariot wheels 
thousands of victims, where formerly he only de¬ 
stroyed hundreds, and this will be the case unless 
we watch these subordinates and place the inno¬ 
cent and the unwary on their guard against theis 
insidious attacks. Let us, now that the great mis¬ 
chief maker has been discovered, his practice!- 
laid bare, his wicked deeds made known, his trial 
before the country had, and he found wanting, 
test all his numerous aids by the same rule that 
has opened our eyes to his power to destroy. We 
shall find that he relied on the substance alcohol 
to send to an untimely and dishonored grave 
50,000 of our population yearly, and that the same 
substance which is contained in wine, cider, beer, 
&c. &c., is capable of sending the like number to 
n drunkard’s doom, should ardent spirit he entire¬ 
ly abolished from the country. Be not deceived, 
fellow-citizens, let not the enemy steal in upon.us 
while we are unawares, let us be ready for him 
whenever he appears, no matter in what shape or 
under what disguise, let us meet him as our ene- 
is the enemy of our children and of the bu- 
race.— Temperance Recarder. 


thod commonly pursued in singing schools, it is 
particularize. The absurdity of teach¬ 
ing vocal music, by having the teacher lead the 
dees in singing, we pointed out in our remarks 
a late paper: it is just as absurd as attempting 
teach to read in the same manner; that is, the 
teacher reading all the time with his pupils. But 
the Pestalozzian, when understood, the teach- 
s seldom or never sing with the pupils. On 
the other hand, there is the same regular progres¬ 
sion in learning on the part of the pupils, that 
there is ip learning to read. One thing is taken 
up at a time, and pursued until it is well under¬ 
stood. This is completely carried out in juvenile 
much as possible in adult classes. 
While, in the common method, none get any real 
knowledge of singing, in die latter, what they do 
get is real, and for future use. 

In the Pestalozzian system, there is none of that 
drudgery of learning the gamut, as it is commonly 
called, but every thing that is acquired, is obtained 
by a process of reasoning and practice. Thus, the 
progressive steps,—the gradual development ofj 
truth,—instead of being a drudgery, is highly in¬ 
teresting and exciting. 

Says the editor of the collection, in remarking 
i the rules,— 

It is not considered necessary that the foregoing 
instructions should be committed to memory, and 
‘ by the pupils; they are rather intended as a 
of fixing the method of proceeding folly in 
the mind of the teacher; or as a text for him, the 
subjects of which are to be brought before the school 
in familiar lectures, and stated, explained, and illus¬ 
trated according to his discretion. 

Much is said on the subject of singing by rote. 
It is generally objected to very strongly, but iu its 
proper place, it is very necessary. The only ob¬ 
jection is, that most persons sing by rote, when 
they pretend to be singing by note. In feet, there 
is very little other singing than by rote. The rea- 
for singing by rote, and the extent to which 
it should be carried, we give in. the words of the 
Introduction. 


nediately, singing by rote. 


desirable to introduce, i 
Its advantages are, 

1st. It affords variety, and gratifies the pupils. 


It has a tendency to improve both the ... 

ice, which is, after all, the great object to be 
acquired in learning to sing. 

3d. It gives the teacher an opportunity to correct 
numerous faults, as it respects the delivery of the 
voice, quality of the tone, and style and manner of 
performance generally. 

Singing by rote may profitably occupy, perhaps, 
different intervals, a quarter of the time devoted 
to the first six, or perhaps twelve, lessons; after 
which, the pupils will have made so much progress 
"* to be able to sing from a knowledge of the ele- 
;ntary principles of music ; when they have once 
arrived at this point, singing by rote and by words 
should be given up entirely, and singing from a 
knowledge of elementary principles, in the use of 
the syllables of solmization, should be substituted 
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Teaching Vocal Music. 

Before entering on the discussion of this subject, 
e must notice ashort paragraph in the last Fam- 
.y Minstrel,* which is liable to misapprehen- 

Nf.w system ok teaching music. A Mr. John 
Bartlett, who has recently returned from Europe, 
announces his intention of introducing in Boston, 
” Massimino's system of teaching vocal music,” 
■hich, he says, “ is entirely new here, and possesses 
..iany advantages over alf others yet attempted in 
this country.” It is highly recommended by Charles 
Zcuner, organist to the Boston Handel and Haydn 
Society, and a distinguished composer of music.— 
We shall probably have occasion to allude to this 
of teaching again, in some of our subsequent 


°nly principle of a triumphant and stable temper- 
auce reformation ; that namely, of total absti- 

^•XCE FROM ALL THAT CAN INTOXICATE. This is 

we star of our future course. We have chosen a 
M. 0 * 1 solemn and impressive motto from the word 
hi* neighbor drink 
*fc; but not with a desigu of wresting this high 
authority, to sanction a tone of unsparing denun¬ 
ciation, and uncharitable censure. We would pot 
denounce. .But we would with all long suffering 
and meekness, beseech all men who read and be¬ 
lieve the Bible, to ask their own consciences, if j 
the spirit of God, speaking in reference to those 
ttmes of darkness in which the prophet Habakuk 
wrote, denounced too upon those, who, for a pal¬ 
try gain of silver and gold, made their neighbors 
drunken’—what shall be said of the men who iu 
the midst of the light, and in defiance of the con¬ 
science of the nineteenth Christian century per¬ 
sist in the annual slaughter of 50,000 human 'ho¬ 
mes, the annual immolation of 50,000 precious 
souls? We pity the drunkard! we tremble for 
me fearful doom pronounced against him; but let 
? s *jfye his place, even in the dust of degradation 
m this world, yea, let us take his plaee at the bar 
an offended God, rather than that of the man 
the°l r °" S ' ma y* la P> in splendor, or riots amid all 
iiiTu,-,™ -i.:-n give, but wh6. derives 


^e luxuries this world ci 
5,'* polluted g 


mum. 91 °l' r lan guage harsh. We know that we 
that w i' eak l i lc iruth in love,—and it is in love, 

and no 


mrderous, a soul destroying 
is now necessarily ignoran 


In the first place, Mr. Bartlett has never been 

Europe, and the newness of the system will 
appear from what follows. Massimino’s system 
introduced into England some twenty-five 
years ago, soon after the introduction of the Lo- 
gerian method of teaching the piano forte, and 
was founded on that system. Instead of now 
being new in this country, it was in the hands of | 
distinguished teachers in Boston ten or twelve 
years ago. Whatever was valuable in it was in¬ 
troduced, and practised upon by Deac. Gould, Mr. 
Hill, and others. Mr. Mason also, before he was 
acquainted with the Pestalozzian method, made 
use of Massimino’s; but the former has now en¬ 
tirely superseded it, in bis course of instructions. 

Massimino’s system has nothing new in th 
analysis, and nothing new in the arrangement, 
which renders it vastly inferior to the Pestaloz¬ 
zian ; so that whoever is acquainted with the 
latter, will regard the former as quite useless. Fur¬ 
thermore, Massimino’s system is only suited to 
private instruction, or very small classes, and will 
not do at all for large singing schools like ours i 
New England. 

We now return and comment on 
The Introduction to the Boston Academy’ 
Collection of Music. 

This is built on the Pestalozzian system, on th 
same principle as Mason’s Manual. We give the 
editor’s own remarks. 

The introductory rules have been prepared 
with great care, according to the Pestalozzian sys¬ 
tem of instruction, and are the result of much expe¬ 
rience. The advantages of this system are so great, 
that it only reqoires to be known to be universally 
adopted, 'it requires, however, lo be studied by the 
teacher, until he becomes familiar with the leading 
principles on which it always proceeds. The ele¬ 
mentary principles of music, presented in this way, 
afford a pleasing, useful, and intellectual study, as 
well to the teacher as to the scholar ; they must be 
understood, and not merely committed to memory. 
It has been supposed by some, that the principal 
difference between the Pestalozzian and tha old 
method of instruction, consists in the use of the 
black board. This is by no means true. It is 
lieved that on either method the black board 
be of essential service, but it is not supposed t 
. any more necessary to the Pestalozzian than to the 
I .tfM system of teaching. The true ground of the 
distinction between the two, lies not in the use of 
1 the black board, but in the admirable analysis of the 1 
elementary principles of music furnished by the 
Pestalozzian method, and in the practical mode_ of 
presenting these principles to the mind of the pupil. 

This course has proved entirely successful with 
children, so that the older pupils in Mr. Mason’r 
juvenile schools, can read plain music at sight, a 
readily as children read in the Bible; and difficult 
music, they know how to set themselves to learn 
by themselves, as readily as boys enter upon 
investigation of an example in arithmetic. They 
do not rely on their teacher for aid. 

In adult schools, too, the course has proved 
much more successful than any other. The me¬ 


in the first commencement of a school, i 


for it 


that injure the health, and lead to bad habits, but 
it creates and cultivates the purest beuevolence, 
interests them in the cause of missions, and im¬ 
parts the greater luxury of doing good to then- 
fellow beings. The children of this school have 
become already much interested in the cause of| 
missions. Most of their contributions have been 
appropriated to the American Home Missionary 
Society, for the purpose of furnishing the destitute 
in our own borders, with the blessings of the 
gospel, which they so richly enjoy themselves,— 
and now their hearts are expanded to embrace 
the millions of China, who are perishing for the 
Bread of Life. Thither one of their former teach¬ 
ers has gone, and while they are contributing to 
his support, they feel that they are obeying the 
command of God, ‘ Go, preaeh the gospel to every 
creature.’ 

The missionary referred to is Rev. Peter-Parker, 
who has just arrived in China. 


The greatest obstacle, after all, to teaching vocal 
music, lies in so restricting the time that nothing 
valuable can be accomplished. The editor says,- 
It must net be supposed that vocal music can I 
taught in a few lessons, or in a short time. It is 
least as difficult to acquire a practical knowledge of I 
singing, as it is to acquire a practical kuowledge of 
Latin, or Greek, or any modern language, and iu- 
deed much more so ; for while one depends almost 
exclusively on intellectual application and exertion, 
the other depends essentially on the cultivation of | 
taste, and of those faculties which can only be grad¬ 
ually improved by an industrious, patient, and per- 
vering course of practice. 

We subjoin from the Introduction the two fol¬ 
lowing remarks. 

To correct faults. Whenever the teacher dis¬ 
covers a fault, let him first imitate it himself, and 
afterwards give the true style of performance ; then 
let him require the pupils to imitate both the bad 
and the good example. It is not sufficient for the 
teacher to say that a certain fault exists, he must 
actually point it out, or exhibit it by his own per¬ 
formance, and this over and over again, until the 
lpils obtain a clear perception of it, and know both 
>w to produce it, and how to avoid it. 

In all vocal performance, attend to the spirit of 
the words. Enter into those emotions which are 
expressed by the poetry. Avoid a dull, heavy, un¬ 
meaning, unfeeling, automaton-like style of per¬ 


formance, and cultivate that which 
heart, which is energetic, which has some soul, 
some meaning, and which is appropriate to the cir¬ 
cumstances and to the occasion. The composer 
does bat furnish the mere skeleton, and it depends 
upon the performer to say whether that inanimate 
form shall live, and breathe, and move so as to take 
deep hold of the affections, and control the feelings 


From the New Orleans Observer. 
Religion cannot flonrish at the Sonth. 

We were not a little surprised at the apparent 
frankness and honesty with which the following 
sentence was uttered by a respectable and intelli¬ 
gent citizen of an adjoining state. ‘ Religion, sir, 
is a very good thing, but I do not think that it can 
ever flourish in the South, our dimalt is not adapted 
to religion.’ 

It would be unimportant to notice this declara¬ 
tion, did we not believe that there are many, very I 
many, who entertain similar opinions. A senti¬ 
ment strongly aualagous to this, seems to pervade 
many of our churches to an alarming extent If I 
it be not so, why is it we see so few vigorous and 
persevering efforts made to render permanent the 
institutions of religion, in this portion of the Union. 
Why are so many of our churches without even 
comfortable places of public worship ? Why are 
so many without pastors, and some almost entirely 
destitute of the ordinances of the gospel. This is 
not commonly from a want of pecuniary ability 
in these congregations. There are, in our opin¬ 
ion, but very few instances, where means would be 
wanting, if proper exertions were made to pro¬ 
cure them. Many of these churches give liberally 
to foreign objects of benevolence, when solicited, 
and thus evince not only the ability, but a dispo¬ 
sition to extend the blessings of the gospel. The 
cause of most of the apathy that exists in refer¬ 
ence to sustaining the institutions of religion at 
home, is to be found in the want of an unwaver¬ 
ing confidence in the promises of God; or in 
other words, it is a lingering feeling in the Chris¬ 
tian bosom, 1 that religion cannot nourish at the 
South.’ 

It must not be inferred from what we have said, 
that we would iu any case rebuke Christian be¬ 
nevolence towards foreign objects, but in reference 
to the whole subject, we must say, in the words 
of the Savior, ‘ These ought ye to have done, and 
not to have lejl the other utulone.’ 

Some such feeling as that to which we have 
alluded, appears to paralyze the energies of Chris¬ 
tians generally. Why is the tone of moral feeling 
so low iu the churches, and why are so few ag¬ 
gressive movements made upon the empire ofl 
darkness, unless it be that there is a common im¬ 
pression that exertion would lie useless? Though 
this whole land is included in the purchased pos¬ 
session of the son of God, and the event of its final 
subjugation to Christ is rendered certain by the 
declaration of eternal truth, a feeling that ‘ this 
climate is not adapted to religion,’ often hangs 
like an incubus upon the Christian spirit, and un¬ 
nerves his arm in the great work to which God 
has called him. 

Is it not important that every church and every 
Christian should examine, and if possible ascer¬ 
tain how far they are governed in these things by 
the maxims of the world, rather than by the declai 
tions of eternal truth ? 

We would ask the editor, if he has ever heard of | 
such a thing as slavery at the South ? and whether 
has seen any thing like Sabbath-breaking, e\ 
the part oftiie professed followers of Christ, gre 
ing out of the system of slavery ? We see no allu- 
on to them in his remarks. 

If he and ‘ every Christian should examine,’ they 
would ‘ ascertain ’ that ‘ they are governed ’ in their 
upholding slavery, ‘ by the maxims of the world, 
rather than by the declarations of eternal truth.’ 

Thou shall love thy neighbor as thyself.” “ Di 
unto others as ye would they should do unto you.’ 
Would the whiles of New Orleans be willing to ex 
change situations with the slaves, and become ii 
every respect what the slaves now are, and allov 
the slaves to become what the whites now are ? Wi 
the North will endeavor to “ remember those ii 
bonds as bound with them.” 


of others, thus producing the effects for which 
’ • designed, and for which it is so admirably adapted. 

If the public are wise, they will not regard any 
other system, however plausibly spoken of, as 
worthy of any consideration, in comparison with 
the Pestalozzian. Such movements only tend to 
divert the attention from that great reformation in 
vocal music, which the Pestdlozzian system, and 
that alone, is capable of accomplishing. All coun¬ 
ter movements in Boston are well understood 
here, and the less there is said about them 
distance, the more the cause of vocal music will 
be advauced. 


Juvenile Missionary Associations. 

Too much cannot well be said on the importance 
training children to a benevolent spirit. The 
great thing that requires attention is, that whatever 
children give should be their own. They should 
some way earn it, or save it from their ordinary 
presents. In a worldly point of view, one thousand 
dollars jndieiously given away to benevolent object# 
by a child, is of more value to him when he 
at mature age, than the same amount accumulated 
for him. If we look around to see who 
that have succeeded best in the world, we shall find, 
almost invariably, that they are those who had 
thing bnt good habits left them by their parents. In 
a moral point of view, we do not exaggerate when 
we say, that the formation of a missionary- spirit 
among the young, is the occasion of as many con¬ 
versions as the study of the Bible in Sabbath schools. 
If I were called to leave the world while my children 
are unconverted, the strongest evidence I could have 
that they would be the Lord’s, would be, that they 
possessed a benevolent missionary spirit. The pre¬ 
ceding remarks have been called forth by reading in 
the Religious Intelligencer the following notice of the 
New Haven JuveuUe Missionary 
Association. 

The,Sabbath school children belonging 
first ecclesiastical society in this city, weny 
ized into a missionary association in 1832 
the last Sabbath, they held their third anniversaiy, 


much valuable m 




1 Camhill 


and we were surprised and delighted to 
from the report, that their little savings, like tne 
drops that make up the. ocean, amounted in 
whole to $727 29. The amount contributed tne 


past year was $304. onn „ 

This method of training up children to appro 
priate their pennies to a useful object, has a o 
ble benefit. It not only prevents them ■ 

dulging their appetites and tastes with luxuri 


For the New England Spectator. 

Abolition of War, 

Editor, —I am happy to see the interest 
manifested on the subject of peace, and 
especially happy to see in the last number of y 
paper, that you intend to devote a portion ofy 
paper to the ‘ abolition of war.’ Christians should 
awake upon this subject. Duty and religion call 
upon all who are disciples of that gospel, which is 
emphatically the gospel of peace, to raise their 
voices upon this subject. Where is the religious 
paper in the land, that makes this a topic Vf dis¬ 
cussion ? What herald of the cross hesitates nol 
to pronounce the shooting and stabbing of men 
unehristrian ? It is true, the Massachusetts Peace 
Society has exbted twenty years, and has done 
that it could do with its principles. It has led 
many to belike that they have not a right to fight 
when they know it wrong! All men agree 
now to the great truth that nations should not 
fight only when it is proper. And here the whole 
matter stops. A quietus is put U|ton all lurther 
movements. When war is proper, has never been 
settled by most minds. This, which is the only- 
question, has not been touched. We say it has 
not been touched; it has hardly been touched. 
Paley says that ‘ every just war supposes an injury, 
perpetrated, attempted, or feared .’ But to what 
extent must this injury be? of what nature ? No 
answer is given to these questions. We believe 
none can be given. Bnt, says Paley, you may 
justly make war, if you fear that another will in¬ 
jure you. How much must you fear ? what is 
the minimum of terror that will justify a nation to 
call out men, Christian meD, made in the image 
of their maker, and set them to cutting their broth¬ 
ers' throats ? How little fear may I have that my 
neighbor will injure me, before,! may waylay 
and shoot him, burn down his house, and turn bis 
widow and fatherless children out of doors ? The 
general subject of war is not the one to be agitated 
among Christian#, or the possible lawfulness of 
war in certain circumstances. The question is,' 
when is war just ? We believe, Mr. Editor, that 
it never is,—that shooting and stabbing are opposed 
to the gospel of peace. I hope, Mr. Editor, that 
you will discuss this question fully’ and fairly, and 
no one will be a more diligent reader of what you 
may offer, than myself. L. N. M. 

Divinity Hall, Cambridge. 


and contention in the church of Christ. But here 
permit me to say, that I claim the right, as a re¬ 
sponsible member of that body, to introduce these 
subjects, as matters of discussion and prayer, into 
” ur church, social aud prayer meetings, wher- 
and whenever I have a proper opportunity. 
Being understood, of course, as doing it in a pru¬ 
dent, Christian spirit. 

I would openly and decidedly protest against 
the right and the practice of our brethren, to call 
us fanatics, disorganize™, and contentious,—of 
attaching to our principles, consequences wholly 
assumed; such as dividing and distracting the 
churches,—checking the spirit of piety,—destroy¬ 
ing the peace and prosperity of the union, and 
intermeddling with, that which is none of our 
business. 

with this last objection, sir, that I have to 
his time. Christian freemen nothing to do 
with slavery, existing in the most cruel form 
within their own territory! If it is, as has been 
acknowledged by clergymen, lawyers, and states¬ 
men of our own city, the greatest moral question 
that is, or ever has been, presented for the decision 
of the American people, where, 1 ask, hut in our 
churches, and among pur church members, can 
it more properly be discussed aDd acted uiion? 
Shall moral questions, of vast and overwhelming 
importance, be shut out from the purifying and 
enlightening influences and energies of the Chris¬ 
tian religion? Are the great questions of right 
and wrong, justice and equity, truth and right¬ 
eousness, morality and religion, to be discarded 
from the pale of the church, because they are 
exciting? Never. It is a birthright which no 
freeman iu Christ Jesus should ever relinquish. 

a duty which he cannot neglect without in¬ 
curring guilt,—the duty of interesting himself and 
his brethren in subjects of this character. Such 
a course will do no harm to individuals or church¬ 
es, if attended to in the exercise of the Christian 
graces. It is the absence of Christian feeling and 
Christian principle that makes such subjects ex¬ 
citing and dangerous, and deters the church from 
a prompt and united discharge of its duties lo 
slaves and slavery. Let them * come up to the 
consideration of this subject, with kind and char¬ 
itable feelings, not for disseniion, but relief, —not 
for triumph, but for truth,’ and it would do more 
limn any one thing to unite, to strengthen, to cn- 
iirage, and to bless them. But have we nothing 
do with this subject as politicians, ns lovers of 
ir country,and defenders of its honor? Nothing 
do with slavery, while 
‘ The fustian banner proudly waves, 

In qplendid mockery, o’er a land or slaves !’ 
Nothing to do with slavery, while the capital of 
our country is made a human shambles,—the 
greatest hmnan-tlesli market on the globe! A 
market, too, for the traffic of our own citizens ; 
(for lie it remembered we think it piracy, and 
worthy of death, to buy aud sell foreigners.) No¬ 
thing to do with slavery, while the capital of our 
republic is receiving 400 dollars annually, for li- 
cutises "to sell the sinews and souls of ourowt 
citizens! Nothing to do, when Bostouians art 
liable to be arrested and imprisoned in the city ofl 
Washington, and, to |wy our jail fees, sold - 
abject and interminable bondage, if they are 
able then and there to prove a legal right to lib¬ 
erty! 


pained, when writing up the books, to see so 
iany charges of ruin, gin, brandy &c. She w:.s 
friend to temperance, and prevailed on her hus¬ 
band to consent to her joining a Temperance So¬ 
ciety. He did not foresee the consequences. She 
could not afterward, she told him, consistently, 
assist him in the unholy and ruinous traffic of 
dealing out liquid poison. He was obliged, ac¬ 
cordingly, to abandon it. A few weeks since, the 
lady to whom I referred, unexpectedly met this 
individual in a vestry in this city, and niter making 
herself known, inquired into her history. She 
ascertained that she was living in a hovel, in rji 
extreme part of this city, where her husband kee|« 
a place of refreshments for sailors. The lady 
promised to call on her, which she did the next 
day. She found her in a situation fer from desi¬ 
rable. She saw iier husband and conversed with 
him, and endeavored to lead his mind to the sub¬ 
ject of religion. As his shop had been opened al¬ 
ways on the Sabbath, he had not attended meeting 
since be resided here. But the mother may bo 
seen every Sabbath morning crossing the ferry 
"•-jth her children going to attend the Sabbath 
:hool. The next Sahlmtli after this visit, his wife 
prevailed on him to attend meeting. As soon as 
he bad gone, she shut the shop, and commenced 
preaching. Id the course of the morning, she re¬ 
fused 27 customers! When he returned, he in¬ 
quired, in a rage, why the shop was shut. Said 
she, you knew I would not sell any thing on the Sab¬ 
bath, before you went. He threw open the win¬ 
dows in anger, and otherways showed his disc'en¬ 
sure. Bui last Sunday, this man with his wife 
and children were all at meeting! What must 
his Sunday customers have thought ?—The believ¬ 
ing wife inav, by her efforts, sanctify the nubc- 
lieving husband. 

Providence, Dec. 25. 1834. 


Proclaim! 

Nothing to do, when honorable senators s;>ectdate 
upon the purchase and sale of their own constitu- 
i Is Ob, Liberty where is thy shame ? Thine 
ivn beloved 

America, the land of the free, 

I# the home of the slave 

The churches of Boston are closed to the ad¬ 
vocates of the oppressed aud friendless,—the ves¬ 
tries are closed against Christians who wish te 
meet in them to pray for the poor slave,—notices 
' r meetings, where the cause of the oppressed is 
lie pleaded, are refused a reading by Christian 
ministers,—the deeds of our houses of Christian 
worship are so constructed, that no colored 
shall he permitted to own a seut there, and yet 
there is nothing to do. Every man, woman, and 
child, is ‘ as much anti-slavery as you are P Shall 
I repeal it ? I wish it were a standing caption 
your paper,that the vestries of Christian churches, 
owned and occupied by Christians, sons of the 
pilgrims, rocked in the cradle of liberty, 
fused to their own brethren, for the purpose of 
praying for slaves in our own land, while these 
same vestries are in some instances loaned 

ii government for all the humbugand deception 
of electioneering! 

God’s own image is bought and sold in 
Christian country by Christians. Americans 
driven to market and bartered like the brute for 
gold, in this land of liberty. And now Christians 
must not meet to pray, or patriots meet to plead, 
that‘the arm of the oppressor maybe broken, 
and the oppressed go tree.’ Such things are ex¬ 


citing. 






i image b< 


it and sold! 


* God’s c 

■dmeriet™. ... --- 

And bartered like the brute, for gold 
Mr. Porter,— It is with considerable hesitancy 
that I have concluded to intrude upon the attention 
of yourself and readers, with an article upon sla¬ 
very and abolition. Be assured, sir, I am not 
about to enter the’arena of political or personal 
invective. Neither do I wish to encourage strife 


The Tract Distributer. 

I have been a member of the Tract Society in 
this city front its commencement, and have fell 
particularly interested in the ‘ monthly distribu¬ 
tion,’ for the last two years. For its success, 1 
have prayed and occasionally comributed,but have 
never made any direct personal efforts until to¬ 
day, when I commenced tny labors as a tract dis¬ 
tributer. Every Christian ought to feel that, ‘the 
Lord Jesus Christ is the sovereign aud exclusive 
proprietor of all he possesses, and of all he can do, 
as a rational and accountable being and the only 
lawful question whirh be can discuss is,‘How 
can I bei serve Jesus Christ ?’ Private Christians 
are bound to make sacrifices, as well as ministers 
and missiodaries. If the field in which tract dis¬ 
tributers arc called lo sow, and the seed of truth 
is not inrifmg, still he may become a successful 
reaper, and return, eventually, rejoicing bringing 
his sheaves with him. There are iu my district 
fourteen families. The first place at which 1 
called, I had a pleasant interview with a lady who 
was surrounded with several little children.— 
Among other topics introduced, was that of the 
responsibility ot a mother. And who can meas¬ 
ure it ? Does not the future happiness, usefulness, 
and may we not say salvation, of the child depend 1 
■at measure^ on the instructions of the nur- 
Casting our thoughts onward, we see the 
child at maturity, ‘ walking in the narrow way of I 
life, and by his bright example and persuasions,' 
leading many with him up to heaven. There he 
puts on the attire, and takes up the harp of a ser¬ 
aph Indore the throne of God. Onward and up¬ 
ward he may proceed iu wisdom greatness and 
bliss until he shall have furoutreacbed the highest 
point amid the glories of the upper world, 
which the fool of angel or archangel has ever ; 
been placed, and still he will see beyond him 
eternity, during which his senses shall exjiaDd 
forever.’ Or he may become ‘ an ally of SaDm, 
and lure immortal spirits onward to the pit; and 
when death arraigns him at the bar of God, hear 
the sentence ‘ depart,’ and then sink down in the 
deep abyss of everlasting woe, and throw upon 
the ears of eternity the wails of despair.’ And an 
mothers giving direction to the immortal spirit, in 
Silencing the eternal destinies of their children 
Who then can measure their responsibility ? 

A fact was communicated to me by a pious la 
dy iu my district, which it may be interesting t 
relate. She said, that when she resided in Massa¬ 
chusetts, 12 years since, a very pious girl boarded 


with her, who afterwards very hastily and impru¬ 
dently married aud removed to Maine. Her hus¬ 
band there kept a retail store, and living unable to 
write, his wife. " ' 


s kept his books. Her heart v 


For Ilia New England Spectator. 

Catholic Miracles. 

Mr. Editor; I rejoice to see in the last Spec- 
tor, that you design to advocate the ‘abolition 
of popery ’ in your paper, ns well as the abolition 
of slavery. I feel it to be equally important; 
and therefore transmit to you a few rcninrks on 
catholic miracles, for insertion in the ‘ Spectator.’ 

Miracles are effects which do not follow from 
the established laws of nature, but arc certain in¬ 
terruptions of the regular order of things. They 
are the plainest demonstrations of divine authority 
anti power that can be offered ; and when wrought 

proof of some particular doctrine, or in nttestn- 

>ii of the authority of some person, they com¬ 
pel the most ol>9tinntc incredulity to believe the 
supernatural jiower which is uecessary thus to set 
aside the established luws of nature, can of course 
be exerted only by him, who is the Governor of 
nature; mid lienee, it is that the only reasonable 
accounts of the exertion of miraculous power are 
found in the records of the Christian religion. In 
proof of this religion, numerous plain and con¬ 
vincing miracles were wrought, and form an evi¬ 
dence in its favor which has gained the unlimited 
confidence of all those who have received it, and 
which the subtle sophistry, and the unyielding ef¬ 
forts of the incredulous few, have never as yet 
been able to refute. 

Bui designing catholics have arrogated to them¬ 
selves this supernatural pow#r. Ever reaching 
after honor and power which it never was design¬ 
ed they should possess, they have made a rash 
effort to gain their end, and have given out, that 
they are some great ones mid call uiiou men to 
believe their pretensions. Substituting juggling 
for miracles, and deception and hypoeriey for 
truth, they have imposed upon multitudes. The 
greatest success, which these pretenders have met 
with, has been in those countries where men were 
the inost ignorant. In those ages when Catholic¬ 
ism was the principal religion, and the supremacy 
of the jiope was generally acknowledged, men 
were every where led astray in the darkness of 
ignorance and the mazes of superstition. People 
were called U|ion by their arrogant and profligate 
priests to believe the grossest delusions. And we 
know not whether it should excite in us emotions 
of the ludicrous or of shame for the degradation 
of our nature, on reading those preposterous ab¬ 
surdities which men were called upon to receive 
for true miracles. They were taught te believe 
that the saints could not only work miracles while 
living, hut long after they were dead ; and dmt a 
single hair of the head of a saint, who had been 
dead hundreds of years, could heal the most deadly 
diseases, give sight to the blind, and raise the dead 
from their graves. 

1 have seen it asserted in their books, that the 
fish of the sea, the beasts of the field, and the 
fowls of the air were all obedient to the commands 
of the priests. They assert as o miracle that a 
woman ouce, to punish her for some supposed 
crime, was sentenced to'walk with her bare feet 
over nine red hot plow-shares, which she did 
without burning her feet, being innocent of the 
charge. They certify iu their hooks, that certain 
thieves on breaking into one of their churches for 
plunder, were miraculously chained with invisible 
chains, so that iu the morning they were found, 
one mounted on a ladder, another fastened in a 
window, and a third fixed across the tbreslihold 
of the door. By the command of the bislmp, 
they were liberated from their invisible chains, 
but were condemned to other fetters, and were 
shortly after buiig withnwidPropcs. On another 
occasion, several youttg men and wenien, by 
dancing, disturbed them in celebrating the mass, 
for which darmg offence, the priest, by a miracu¬ 
lous power, conqielled them lo dance a year in the 
same place without intermission; during which 
time, though their shoes and clothes remained 
perfectly whole, they wore away the groiiud tip 
to their waists. After they had finished their, year’s 
dance, and were liberated by the priest, some 
of them died aud othersslept three day's and three 
nights without waking. Finally, they gravely tell 
us that die devil once appeared to one oi their 
order, and very uuceriiuoniously seized him by 
Uie collar with a view to wrestle with him. And 
aldiougb die man was at that lime altogether un¬ 
prepared for a scuffle with so powerful a foe, 
being severely afflicted with a lameness in one leg, 
yet being unwilling to act die coward, and receiv¬ 
ing a liule miraculous strength from one of the 
saiHts, he closed in with him, and laid his Satanic 
majesty flat on his back, aud gained a glorious 
victory over his internal eDemy. 

The dignified clergy of the Romish church, as 
they were wealthy raid powerful, so were they 
generally indolent—proud—and profligate. The 
methods diey employed to keep their votaries in 
ignorance, were, the concealment of the scriptures 
from diem, and ihe real import of the forms of 
public worship, and not unfrcquenlly did they re¬ 
sort to persecution and death. Those who made 
any attempts after improvement, were liable ttf 
imprisonment. Galileo, who first discovered the 
spots on the sun, dared not publish it lo the world 
for fear of the ecclesiastical power. 

Such was popery formerly. But I had suppos¬ 
ed, Mr. Editor, that no one was so ignorant in our 
enlightened land, as to believe such monstrous 
absurdities as the above, till 1 saw in the Specta¬ 
tor no: long since, that a cadiolic woman in your 
city, said to a voniig roan, ‘how dare you talk so 
to a priest ? Did you not know, that he had 
power to strike you dead, and to remove moun¬ 
tains ?’ Does not this show that Catholicism is the 
same in every age and iu every country ? Let the 
Catholics obtain the power over this country,' and 
how long would they maintain free schools for 
the education of the young It is high time that the 
people of this land were awake to ihis subject, ahd 
doing, something iffeetual to prevent the increase 
of this 1 Mother ot Harlots.’ 

West JVeedham. March 23d, 1835. 
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Miss i onary Intelligence. 


ami which iu importance, to my mind, is unsur¬ 
passed by any other, this is the subject. Yes, 
were it my last and only appeal, I think it should 
he lor more, of that prayer which is offered in faith , 
and with clear apprehensions of the perfections of j 
him who has instituted it, and the power with 1 
which he has invested importunate supplication, 
for I believe that Wherever the spirit of true 
prayer exists, there will be a disposition and sound 
wisdom to perform whatever is requisite, so far as 
human instrumentality is concerned, to secure its 
end. When there shall be a spirit of intercession 
resembling in fervency that with which the parent 
pleads for his first born, pervading the heart of 
“ -- alK l follower of Jesus Christ, 1 


NEW ENGLAND SPECTATOR. 


The following letter from Rev. Peter Parker, 

M. D. in part supported by the children of Npt 
Haven, was addressed to the editors of the New 
York Observer; dated,— 

Skip Jtorrisim, China Sea, Orf. 12, 1831, / 
ire N. 8 deg: -10 mis. Long. E. lit deg. j 

It is one of the many privileges, dear brethren 
In Christ, which remains to those who have bid a 
long farewell to die country and friends they love, 
that through the medium of letters, they may oc¬ 
casionally revisit that beloved -land, and enter the 
circles, and even the, chambers of those who, 
though absent, can never be forgotten. 

mum foe! b°ow : ^f^^-ChmV-d alN-eadtctt ^d'thore Smfi | that y, 

The health of the passengers has been remarkably : .™? re Want _ of . “ a . nd ” 

good, white there has been some sickness among 
the shift’s company. One of this number, — ” 


Woongee conducted the business alone. Here- 
quested brother Cutter and myself to sit down 

neat him. We did. He then inquired sternlv. I the Holy- Spirit bad been necessary 
W^yhave yon come to the royal city ?> I T ' e l ’ ’ ; ’ ’ ’ 

plied, - To diffuse abroad the knowledge of the 
eternal God.’ 6 

W. Dt 


respects the body, sleeps beneath the waves that 
break on the coast of Java, and his soul has launch¬ 
ed away upon that ocean which has neith.r shore 
uor bottom, the ocean of eternity. 

It is with devout thanksgiving 1 remember, that 
during the last eight months I spent in Ainerice, 
I was permitted in die presence of about 30,000 
Who composed Christian assemblies, to plead the 
cause of 650,000,000 of heathen. Amt now 1 am 
fiir from the former, and on every side surround¬ 
ed by the latter, for behind me are the Isles of I 
Sunda, Sumatra, and Java; on my left Malaya' 
aud Cambodia; on my right Borneo aud the nu¬ 
merous Pbilipine Islands, Palawan, Miudauo, and 
Luzon; and just before me China spreads out its 
wide territory, and presents her millions and hun¬ 
dreds of millions who have never heard the gos¬ 
pel. Li this situation,-both remain alike near to 
my heart. To promote the glory of God, by en¬ 
deavors to advance, so far as I shall have die op¬ 
portunity, the highest interest of the Christian and 
heathen world, I trust will be the object of my 
life. Let this be my apology for wbat I may oc¬ 
casionally write. When I have reached the field 
ofymy future labors, I may write again. There 
arc some filings, however, that occur which I 
would coramuuicate now. 

It is not easy to describe with what feelings I 

S ached the first heathen island. It was a de¬ 
ll Sabbath (Sept. 28th) that I first saw Java. 
The ’fresh and brisk breezes from the laud caine 
perfumed literally with ‘spicy’ fragrance. In the 
night the Morrison came to anchor, ready to put 
into Anjier ia the morning, for fresh water and 
■other supplies. My feelings were very peculiar. 
In the evening the coast was illuminated by the 
lights of the natives in their fishing boats, which 
■extended for a great distance. They even re¬ 
minded me of the lights of New York, as 1 have 
seen them late itt the evening from the east river. 
At OHr devotions, we sung the missionary hymn 
■of Heber, solistituting ‘ Java’s Isle,’ for Ceylon’s. 

It was affecting to sing one of the Lord’s ‘songs 
Upoit’foe borders of a land upon which the Chris¬ 
tian Sabbath, which had been observed on board 
the ship, had never dawned—whilst upon our 
Homing home, the gospel had been preached, and 
prayers addressed to that God whom the heathen 
about us had yet to learn. 

Shut out from the rest of the world for 4 months, 
■events which had occurred in file mean time, 
were poured suddenly upon us. After preparing 
letters for America, I took the boat for Anjier, ii 
■company with the Cape, Mr. Olyphant, and son, 
and for the first time stepped upon a heathen 
shore, and with my own eyes beheld a devotee of 
the false prophet pay his homage in a mohame- 
■dau mosque. With a native officer at our head, 
we immediately repaired to the delightful resi¬ 
dence of the Dutch master-intendant. But how 
shall I relate the intelligence which here awaited 
us? Alas! the venerable and beloved Morrison is 
deni! My lieloved brother and personal friend, 

R :v. Henry Lyman, with his associate missionary, 
Munson, hud fallen into the hands of cannibals! 
tind are devoured, and their dear companions, 
curly bereft of their partners, are left widows and 
■strangers iu a foreign land. 

I had hoped in a little while to see the beloved 
Morrison, and to receive counsel from him ns a 
(father in the missionary service. The anticipation 
was pleasant of bearing his voice in prayer, and 
■of frequently wonting with him before the throne 
■in behalf of the millions of China. All, like a vi¬ 
sion, lias vanished! Yet, my jov preponderates 
•over my grief The good man felt that lie had 
finished his work, and now he has entered into 
rest. I would not have detained him. Yet I t 
press the sentimeuts of my heart when I say I i 
joico to think I may so soon go with others 
stand in the breach and exert all my powers 
advance the cause which he has so nobly begun 
in China, and to labor till death, praying that oth¬ 
ers may come after and finish what shall remaiu 
when I and nay associates shall also rest from 
labors. 

With other feelings I heard of the premature 
■death of Lyman and Munson. I know not ' 
particulars of their decease. Could they now 
press to the living their sentiments, L doubt 
they would say they regret not their sacrifice for] 
Christ. Sfill it is melancholy, to think of the good 
they might have accomplished, had life been 
•spared, which now must be effected by others. It 
is pleasant, however, to reflect, ‘ God often frus¬ 
trates the plans of his servants, to accomplish his 
' which are better.’ 


say the religion of the king, bis 
princes, his nobles, and his people, is false ? 

A. No, my lord, [ do not say so; but in my 
own country, and in all the world, before the 
knowledge of the living God appeared, the people 
worshiped idols, and the command of God is, 
*" ' nto a11 t!ie world, and preach this religion. 
>i. Stop: it is not proper to say much. Jt is 

..of die king, his ministers, and myself 

should preach no more. 

then, without arrogance, the church may confide j ridicule' vc° 1 ' US *?’ * e " l,o!e worW wUI 
in the living God to take away all the terriers that j two men* 5 
oppose the introduction of the gospel among this I \y c 

tuteresting people. 

Within a few days of reaching the shores of I 
* empire, my thoughts are busy by night ' 


Why, i; 


you afraid of] 
remain here 


to all the motives that had been before presented, 
and should have subdued him, no interposition ot 
the Holy- Spirit bad been necessary. But it was 
the wickedness, and the obstinacy of the wretch, 
that laid the only foundation for tile Spirit s inter¬ 
ference. Now this is the sinner’s case. He has 
I set his heart fully to do evil, and it the prayers 
I and tears of friends, and of the church of God— 

' foe warning of ministers—the rebukes of Provi¬ 
dence—the commands, the expostulations, the 
tears, and groans,and death of God’s dear Son: ii , 
the offer of heaven, or the threatening of hell could I 
overcome his obstinate preference of sin, the Spir¬ 
it’s agency would be uncalled for. But because 
no human persuasion, no motive that man or an¬ 
gel can get borne upon his mind, will cause him 
to turn; therefore the Spirit ofGod must tuterpose 
to shake his preferetrce. and turn him back from 
helL The degree of his dependence upon the 
spirit; is just the degree of hts obstinacy; were he 
but slightly incliaed to pursue the road to death. 


and by day, awake or asleep, revolving the’condi¬ 
tion and prospects of these our fellow beings, and 
inquiring wbat can be done. J see here and there 
as we go up this sea, the merchants’ ships, but, 
with some honorable exceptions, the emancipation 
of China from the thraldom of sin is a subject of 
no concern to them. I think of the importance 
which trade and the riches of this world hold in 
the estimation of foreigners generally, at the port 
ol Canton. 1 think ot millions, who, did they en¬ 
joy the privilges of a free and republican people, 
would rejoice, on terms advantageous to both, ’ 


him who presents the truth; “He that winneth 
souls is wise: Paul says, “I have begotten you 
through the gospel ”— “ He that convertetli 
sinner from the error of his ways, shall save 
soul from death, and hide a multitude of sins. 

4. Sometimes it is spoken of as the work of 
the sinner himself; thus the apostle says, “Yf 
have purified yourselves by obeying the truth :’ 

’ ' thought or my ways,” says the Psalmist, “ and 


turned unto the Lord-” Again he says, “ When 


W. Rangoon is a good place; go there. 

Much conversation took place about our disci¬ 
ples, our books, and various subjects connected 
with the propagation of religion. In mv conver¬ 
sation, wlucli lasted some time, I used respectful 
but firm language. I told him we had no'politi¬ 
cal motive, no connection with any eartbiv power, 
that our only object was to teach the people the 
law of God. I observed,—‘ Under all civilized 
government®, teachers of religion are allowed td 
preach the divine law.’ Towards the close, he 


ccive that |iearl above price, the gospel of Christ, 
which bis followers long to bestow upon them. 
But alas! the mandarines and emperor, like the 
Jewish lawyers, will neither enter file kingdom of j 
heaven themselves, nor suffer those who would 
cuter to do it. Then it is 1 feel, and tenderly too, 
the necessity of prayer to him who has their hearts 
in his hand, and can mould them as lie pleases.— 
We believe, indeed, ‘the decree has passed in 
heaven, that Cbiua shall be saved,’ and admit the 
propriety of the interrogation, ‘ what then are walls 
of national separation; what will imperial edicts 
and prohibitions avail?’ But it mav be answered 
—that decree will remain unexecuted, until the 
prayer, and that degree of prayer is offered, which 
were also contemplated in the divine mind. Those 
walls will stand till, by prayer, the church shall 
scale them, aud these edicts and nrohihitinne ; n 


scale them, aud these edicts and prohibitions will 
have their influence till they who make them, 
shall feel that they are countermanded by a great¬ 
er than any earthly sovereign, ‘ His prayer, that 
moves the hand which moves the universe/ 

If wbat has been written, prevail with any „ 
offer one fervent prayer for China; or if the reader 
being a minister of Christ, shall be induced, with 
new earnestness, to urge upon his flock the — 
cessity of the duty, the appeal ' 

Dear friends! your mission 


your missionaries need your fre¬ 
quent remembrance before God. Pray that they 
may daily walk with him, the living God! and pos¬ 
sess the faith which realizes all the declarations 
and promises of Jehovah, Peter Parker. 


Missions of the American Hoard. 

China.—B y a letter from Mr. Bridgman dated 
October 31st, information is brought tiiat the col¬ 
lision between the British authorities and the local 
Chinese government had produced much excite¬ 
ment. Embarrassments had also been experienc¬ 
ed m the operations, of the mission. The little 
school taught by Mr. Bridgman had been broken 
up: some of the natives connected with the print¬ 
ing establishment bad been seized aud imprison¬ 
ed ; and it had been deenied necessary for Leang 
Ala and his sou and one of their friends to retire 
to Singapore or Malacca, whither they were on 
the eve of sailing. 


Our fondest hopes appeared to lie blasted, and 
the door soon to be closed against all future ef¬ 
forts. Alas! how mysterious the ways of God! 
a few souls are gathered into the fold ofGod, and 
many others apjiear to be near the kingdom.— 
Must we leave them forever? With feelings 
which brother feels for brother when about to l>e 
separated forever, we returned to our home, with 
sorrowful and heavy hearts; we endeavored 
conjecture wjjat might be file cause of this urn . 
pected event. No one could assign any probable 
reason, why it was done, and we could not but 
feel, that God bad caused it, for the trial of 
faith ; and to teach us that our confidence n 
be in him, and all our help come from him. But, 
notwithstanding all around was darkness and 
gloom, we still cherished a faint hope, that God 
would interpose at this critical period, and rescue 
this infant mission. To him we looked and pray¬ 
ed ; and the event has proved, that we did not 
look and pray in vain. We soon told Mr. Lane, 
(an English merchant, who hnd resided in Ava 
for about seven years, and verv intimate yvith the 
Barman government,) what had occurred, and he 
told us the order was positive, and could not be 
evaded. We learned, that the subject had been 
discussed in the IU-woot-dau the day before, and 
the above mentioned Woongee, was appointed to 
deliver the message. We resolved, however, to 
continue iu our various labors, until a written or¬ 
der, compelling us to leave Ava, should be put 
mto our hands. A few days after, Major Burney, 
the English Resident at the Court, who very kind¬ 
ly mentioned the subject to the ministers, having 
an opportunity, inquired of the Woongces, ‘ Why 
do you wish to send them away ? ’ They replied, 
We do not intend to send them away; but we 
lo not wish to have our religion subverted, neither 
do we wish them to live in the midst of the city 


To the Pious Young Men of America, 

To whom I would now affectionately address a 
ifew lines. My dear brethren in Christ, just enter¬ 
ing the ministry, or in different stages of prepara¬ 
tion for it, and indeed all young men of talent, in 
whose bosoms glow the love of Jesus, and com¬ 
passion for dying men, wherever ycru be, whether 
In "the field, the work-shop, or counting-room, to 
all, and to each personally, whose eye may fail 
upon this sentence, the inquiry is earnestly ad¬ 
dressed, ‘ Who will cjfte to fill 'the. places of those 
whom death, in different wtryg, has transferred to the 
upper world? ’ Pause, dear brother, give the ques¬ 
tion a second thought; or rather, revolve 
pray over it, till you are satisfied that you 
are not, one of the number. 

The death of Dr. Morrison, and the history of | 
what God has accomplished by one of humble 
birth, speak vofemes to your while it would seem 
the blood of Lyman and Munson cries from Batta, 
((and . to those particularly who were once asso¬ 
ciates with thera in the pursuit of knowledge and 
in preparation for the gospel ministry,) ‘Pray for 
the heathen, and come to their relief.’ Say not, 

4 they are cannibals, let them alone; they are im¬ 
mortal beings for whom Christ died. Has Satan 
built high and strong his fortress about them, and 
.spread gross darkness over them ? The citadel 
must be surrounded, and if the gates cannot be 
unbarred, and a cheerful surrender obtained, the 
brazenwalls must be battered down, and the light 
of the sun of righteousness poured m upon them. 
Let the requisite instrumentality be furhished, and 
prayer, and the spirit of the Lord shall accomplish 
it. What are a few, or even many lives, when 
such an object is to be gained, as the deliverance 
of thousands and millions from the bondage of 
him who sways bis sceptre over these dark islands 
mid far-spreading continent? Come then, breth¬ 
ren, whose coming the great head of the church 
shall approve, and as you proceed, may yc 
■nsrience the sentiment of one who could • 


re. —Communications have been re¬ 
ceived from Mr. Tracy at Singapore up to No¬ 
vember 11 th. He nrrived therefrom Canton ou 
the 24th of July. Messrs. Johnson aud Robinson 
left Singapore for Siam two or three weeks pro¬ 
ms to his arrival. 31r. T. immediately entered 
his labors in his new field, and was daily in 
the streets and on board the vessels and jonks in 
the port, distributing books and tracts, principally 
in the Chinese and Malayan languages, to those 
who could read. Almost all received them gladly, 
and crowds often gathered around him asking for 
them with much importunity. Through his in¬ 
terpreter he conversed with numbers daily, in a 
serious and pointed manner, concerning their 
souls, and with some apparently good effect. His 
room was resorted to by many for conversation 
and inquiry. He had taken up his residence with 
a Chinese family, eating in their manner, with the 
hope of securing their confidence, and more read¬ 
ily acquiring a knowledge of their language. A 
Chinese school was expected to be opened without 
delay. Afu arrived Nov. 11. 

Siam. —A letter received from Messrs. Robinson 
and Johnson, dated at Bankok, September 3d, 
states that they arrived there on the 25th of July; 
that they had had an interview with the Prah 
Klang, who received them very kindly, and ap¬ 
peared favorably inclined to their object when it 
was made known to him; that they find the peo¬ 
ple every where inquisitive and eager to obtaiu 
tracts; and that numbers were calling for books, 
many of whom were priests. 

Smyrna. —Rev. Messrs. Adger, Houston, Mer¬ 
rick, and Pease, who sailed fr ont Boston ' ' 

Padancr. Aue-. 20. arrived m „„ re 


ns they n 
He at the same tin 
i, and he had n 


told them we were A mer- 

. - interest in our affairs, any 

farther than friendship, was concerned. They 
” apparently somewhat ashamed, at having so 
violated their word to Major Burney, and he 
improved the moment, by inquiring if there was 
any objection to our remaining here, provided we 
removed to the river side. Several replied, there 
was no objection ; but one or. two said—let them 
go down to Rangoon. However, they agreed that 
wn might remain outside of the gates of the city. 


You may be assured it was with feelings of grati¬ 
tude to God, that we received this information; 
could plainly see his hand in bringing it 


for help; but just in proportion to tbe strength of | 
bis preference for sin, is it necessary that the spirit 
should interpose or he is lost. Thus you see, tl 
sinner’s dependence upon the Spirit of God, it 
stead of being bis excuse, is that whicb_constitutes 
his guilt.— Finney. 


SPECTATOR. 


Boston, Sgaebncsaag, gjprtl 1,1835. 


about. 

We immediately rented the only house, that 
could be procured on the river side, suitable for 
staying in, for 50 ticals per month, besides the ex¬ 
pense of necessary repairs. It is much more than 
we should have been willing to have given for 
such a house, under any other circumstances. It 
situated on the very spot, once occupied by Mr. 


■perience the sentiment of 
he sailed over these oceans,‘separated from my 
friends and country forever, there is nothing to 
distract me from hearing the voice of my beloved; 
and coining-away from this world and walking 
with him in love, aaridst the flowers that perfume 
of paradise, *ad foe harmony of the happy, 
cnini* who are sint&n? his nraise:’ and 


Padang, Aug. 20, arrived at Smyrna, on the 25th 
of October, after a passage of sixty-three days.— 
They and their wives were in good health. 

Cherokees. —An encouraging state of religious 
feeling has been manifest in the mission family 
and schools at Dwight, among the Cherokees on 
the Arkansas river, during the past winter, and to 
some extent among tbe Cherokees in the vicinity, 
of whom a number give pleasing evidence of hav¬ 
ing been born again. 

At a large and interesting meeting of Cherokees, 
at Carmel, iu the eastern Cherokee country, held 


the eastern Cherokee country, held 
abou t the first of December, three Cherokees were 
admitted to the church, and two who had been 
suspended for misconduct were restored on man¬ 
ifestation of repentance. Two or force cefoer can¬ 
didates for ehurch-fellowship, of whom favorable 
opinions are entertained, were prevented by pecu¬ 
liar circumstances from uniting with their breth- 
at that ti— 


A large card, containing tbe Cherokee alphabet, 
with the Dame and Bound of each character repre- 
sented in Roman letters, has been prepared by 
Mr. Hitchcock, teacher of the boys’ school a( 
Dwight, and lithographed in Boston. It is desir¬ 
ed principally for use iu the schools established 
for giving instruction in the Cherokee language, 
taught by itinerating native teachers; and also to 
aid Cherokee families in’reading their own lan¬ 
guage. 

Mackinaw. —Letters from Mackinaw, dated 
early in February, state that the mission school 
there was experiencing the gracious influences of 
the Holy Spirit, and that it was hoped that fifteen 
— eighteen of the pupils iu the school, and twenty 

twenty-five others, in the village and garrison, 
had passed from death unto life.— Herald. 


and Mrs. J nelson. 

We moved into the said house, on the 9th ins 
Two officers, 2nd in ratik in the empire, with 
royal secretary, called -and spent half an hour, 
day or two since, and made many inquiries about 
geography, &c, and appeared disposed to be socia¬ 
ble and friendly. 

Thus,the storm is past: blessed be the name of] 
God, our prospects are encouraging. 

Baptisms in Ava.—I will now mention the 
names and dates of disciples baptized in A 
Oct. 13, Ma Nwa Oo, the wife of Ko Thla, 
old Rangoon disc.inle: she is nhnnt 36 mra . 


old Rangoon disciple; she is about 36 years old. 
Moung Kai, a native of Ava, about 40 years old, 
was baptized, Oct. 20: he is every way a superior 
man; and, amidst alarms, has been a bold and 
faithful disciple. Jan. 20, Moung Shvva-ra was 
baptized ; he is a native of Ava, 25 years old : he 
appears welL On the same day, a country-born, 
nearly 30 years old, was baptized. April 6, Ko 
Gvva and his wife were baptized: he is about “ 
and his wife, Mah Dike, nearly 50 ; they 
fives of Ava, are quite polished in mannt 


Ava, are quite polished in manners, and 
appear to be devoted Christians. April 13: a 
government writer, Moung Shway Nee was bap¬ 
tized : he is about 40 years old, and a man of first 
rate talents. The last three mentioned disciples 
have been inquirers the last six or seven months. 
We feel encouraged by this addition to our little 
stock of believers. Inquiry is spreading in every 
direction, and I often feel that no earthly power 
will be permitted to arrest its progress. 


bappv saints, who are Singing his praise 
with 'Mttrlyn and Morrison, Lywon and Munson, 
and many others whose samites you will readily 
• ;<!*. and i need not mention, may you partici- 
»Sy itae joy of having been obedient 


your Savior,'.and of'leading to him many lieafhen, 
who shall unite with you in-the everlasting song!; 
To Christians generally, and especially to my 
Brethren and Fathers iu the Ministry, 

I would, with becoming deference, address a 
few lines. Were my - object tp select some topic 
which, from t* novelty, would awaken interest, I 
should not select .that mt prayer, for M necessity 
ms often been urged; but, if I may be allowed to 
la-ell .a moment upon the theme nearest my heart, I 


Good News from Bunnah. 

We take from the Baptist Magazine for April, 
me following extracts of letters from Rev. Messrs. 
Kincaid and Colter, dated 

Ava, April 14,1834. 

One year a®d eight days have now passed sieee 
we left Rangoon ; aud,‘in a review of the past, I 
feel that we have reason to rejoice in the good 
providence of God, in all our labors, and all our 
journeyiugs. 

Arraignment beporf. the High Court.— 
Some of the ministers of Government have ap¬ 
peared very unfriendly, from the first, and the 
Mea-wa-de Woongee has showed himself particu¬ 
larly hostile. For ten times, he has forbid me 
preaching -the gospel, and giving books. Last 
October, he placed a man over me as a spy. The 
subject lias been taken up iu tbe Jll-wool-dau, but 
it was not till the 22d of March, that a message 
came, directing au immediate appearance before 
the high court of foe empire. The Mea-wa-de , 


Necessity of the Spirit’s Influence in 
Salvation. 

Suppose a man to be bent upon self-murder; 
the absence of his wife he loads his pistols, and 
prepares to commit the horrid deed- His little 
child observes the disorder of his mind, and says, 
father, what are you going to do? Be still, he 
replies, I am going to blow my brains out. The 
little one weeps, spreads out its little beggar hands, 
beseeches him to desist, and pours out his little 
prayers, and tears, and agonizing entreaties, to 
spare hts life. Now if the eloquence of this 
chtlds grief, hts prayers, and tears, could prevail 
to change the obstinacy of his purpose, he would 
"" Other influence to subdue and change bis 


Finney’s Lectures on Revivals. 

These lectures, an outline of which is given in 
e New York Evangelist, are to lie published. 
The first two have been issued in a pamphlet 
form, and the whole wiH make a good sized 
volume.* 

We shall now comment only on the first, 
entitled. ‘Sinners bound to change their 
The text is, “Make you a new] 
heart and a new spirit, for why will ye die.” The 
•eral questions growingTout of the subject 
I. Wbat are we to understand by the 
requirement to make a new heart and anew 
spirit ? 

Is it reasonable to require the per¬ 
formance of this duty on pain of eternal 
death ? 

How is this requirement, that 
should make to us a new heart and a i 
spirit, consistent with the often repeated 
declarations of the Bible, that a new heart 
is the gift and work of God.? 

After defining what is meant by the 
heart,’ the author first tells us “ what is not meant 
by the requirement. Here he refutes the doctrine 
of a constitutional or physical change. This part 
of the discourse we think might well be omitted. 
We doubt whether any intelligent preacher 
present day, believes such a doctrine. However 
much their philosophy may tend this way, yet 
when questioned on this point, we believe they 
liiormly deny the inference. Mr. Finney’s hear- 
s we presume, needed no rgument to convince 
them, that the doctrine of physical change is not 
and those who appear to the author to in¬ 
culcate such a sentiment, would deny that his ar¬ 
guments have any thing to do with their doctrine 
as they understand it. 

The author next tells us what the change is 
A change in the choice of an end, not merely 
the choice of the means.” Men, while the end of 
their actions terminates in self, may change tbe 
means for the accomplishment of this end, with- 
any radical change in moral character. In 
the main, we are much pleased with the discrim¬ 
ination manifested in this part of the discourse. 
But there is one point in which we think tbe 
author is rather unfortunate in his manner of ex¬ 
pression. He says 
‘ The selfish heart is a preference of self-interest 
to the glory of God and the interests of his king¬ 
dom. A new heart consists in a preference of the 
glory of God and the interests of his kingdom to 
one’s own happiness. 

A man can no more deprive himself of a regard 
his happiness, than he can deprive himself of 
his being. A desire of-happiness is an essential 
part of the constitution of a free moral agent; he 
could not be a- man without it. “ Where your 
treasure is, there will your heart be also,” says our 
Savior. Now what is treasure commonly regard¬ 
ed but as a source of happiness ? “ The glory 
of God, and the interests of his kingdom ” cannot 1 
be brought into contrast with “ones own bappi- 
If there is any thing made more prorni- j 


iat m “ Hk *,[*** 


If these Jews .refused to come tn o 
would others come ? Who nr„n,; 
to Christ? Where is it promST^ti 
Christ have come into the world f “ ° u ld 
What does ‘ come to me ’° r no, L 


thou saidst. Seek ye my face; my heart replied, 
Thy face. Lord, will I seek.” 

Now the question is, are all these declarations 
of Scripture consistent with each other ? They 
are all true; they all mean just as they say ; nor is 
there any real disagreement between them. There 
is a sense in which conversion is the work ol 
God. There is a sense in which it is th« effect of | 
truth. There is a sense in which the preacher ■ 
does it. And it is also the appropriate work of 
tbe sinner himself. The fact is, that the actual 

secondary ageDt, is the preacher, or individual 
who presents the truth. The truth is the instru¬ 
ment or motive which the' Spirit uses to induce 
the sinner to torn. 

The preacher cries, “Turn ye, why will ye 
die.” The Spirit pours the expostulation home 
with such power, that the sinner turns. Now, in 
speaking of this change, it is perfectly proper to 
say that the Spirit turned him, just as you would 
say of a man who had persuaded another to 
change his mind on the subject of politics, that he 
had converted him, and brought him over. It is 
alsd' proper to say that the truth converted him; as 
rase when the political sentiments of a man 
changed by a certain argument, we should 
say, .-that argument brought him over. So also 
with perfect propriety may vA ascribe the change 
to the living preacher, or to him who had present¬ 
ed tbe motives; just as we should say of a lawyer 
who had prevailed in bis argument with a jury, 
he has got his case, he has converted the jury. It 
is also with the same propriety ascribed to the ' 
dividual himself whose heart is changed; 
should say that he bad changed his mind, he has 
come over, he has repented. Now it is strictly 
true, and true in the most absolute and highest 
sense; the act is his own act, the turning is his 
own turning, while God by the truth has induced 
him to turn; still it is strictly true that be has turn¬ 
ed and has done it himself. Thus you see the 
sense in which it is the work of God, and also 
the sense in which it is the sinner’s own work. 
The Spirit of God, by tbe truth, influences the 
sinner to change, and in this sense is the efficient 
cause of change. But the sinner actually change: 
and is therefore himself) in the most proper 
sense, the author of the change. There are some 
who, on reading their Bibles, fasten their eyes 


How can we I.-now we are given to ru e!i||? 
What does Christ say of anyone tl,/, l8t ! 


oes Gnnst say of anyone tl,,, , st ’ 
come to him ? What does ‘ cast out’ S ^ 0|, ld 
If any are lost, then, what will the, mea 'i! 
See Barnes. ot dni 


Evening. The parable of the whe 
ires, Matt. xiii. 24 to 30, and 36 to 4a a,ld 

iL- ro qq ‘Laiu 


tares of the ungodly. 


r exhibit fruit i n the i 


upon those passages that ascribe the work 
Spirit of God, and seem to overlook those that 
ascribe it to man, and speak of it as the sinner’s 
own act. When they have quoted Scripture to 
prove it is the work of God, they seem to think 
they have proved that it is that in which man is 
passive, and that it can in no sense be the work of j 
man. Some months since a tract was written 
the title of which was, “ Regeneration is the effect 
of Divine Power.” The writer goes on to prove 
that the work is wrought by the Spirit of God, 
and there he stops. Now it had been just as true, 
just as philosophical, and just as Scriptural, if he 
had said, that conversion was the work of man. 
T ‘ was easy to prove that it was the work of God, 
tbe sense in which I have explained it. The 
writer, therefore, tells the truth, so far as he goes ; 
but he has told only half the truth. For while 
there is a sense in which it is tbe work of God, 
i he has shown, there is also a sense in which it 
the work of man, as we have just seen. The 
very title to this tract is a stumbling block. It 
tells the truth, hut it does not tell the whole truth. 
And a tract might be written upou this proposi¬ 
tion, that “ conversion or regeneration is the work of I 
man; which would be just as true, just 1 
Scriptural, and just as philosophical, as the one 


Tuesday. Read v. 38. Who say s re I 
as uot Christ willing to come? Dirt t 
ive any will separate from that of., 
rther ? l “e | 

Read v 


and ask questions. \v. 
part of the world is given to Christ t r, 
all the world then ultimately come to hi 
Read John xvii. and ask questions. 

Repeat v. 40. And this is the icill of him that 

””” ”*” 1 ~ ’ U 1 ° ' n ; an dldi^ 


-i that every one which seeth the 
on him, may have everlasting life: and I 
him up at the last day. ^7 

it him ? W^ho may have 
? What does‘see’ 


lasting life ? What does ‘ see’ mean i 
Iieve him to be what? What does ‘ 

' hirn U P?’ See 


day’ mean ? What 
Barnes. Further questions. 

The verses to-day mean nearly the same 
those yesterday. Our hope of salvation i s J! 
in the promise of God, that some shall be sa v j 
through Christ; and the promise that every w, 
who understands wbat tbe Savior is, and practi. 
cally believes it, him as such, shall have everlas,. 
ing life, affords us great encouragement. ;y, 
further learn, that if we are finally lost, it will Us 
solely through our unbelief in the Savior. 


Evening. Sundry parables. uno 

Mustard seed. Mat. xiii. 31, and Mk. iv. 30 3] i/I « ?- 

“ 32, and “ 33' yfl Pra 

eaven. “ 33. ' JVM 

eason why lie addressed the people in I 
i.Mk. iv. 33, 34, and Mat. xiii. 34, 35. pj | 


Leaven. 

Reason 

Hid treasure. Mat. 
Pearl of great pri< 


Netc: 


6 the at 


Queries to the disciples. Mat. 


which 1 have alluded. Thus the 
zeal to recognize and honor God as concerned 
this work by leaving out the fact that a change of 
heart is the sinner’s own ad,has left the sinner 
strongly intrenched, with his weapons in his rebel- 
tous hands, stoutly resisting the claims of his 
Milker, and waiting passively for God to make 
him a new heart. Thus you see the consistency 
lietween the requirement of the text, and the 
declared fact that God is the author of the new 
heart God commands you to do it, expects you 
<Io it, and if it ever is done, you must do it. 

The inferences from the discourse are as follows 
Sinners make their own wicked hearts,— 
The necessity of a change of heart.—The 
nature and degree of the sinner’s depend¬ 
ence on the Spirit of God—The nature of | 
the Spirits agency—God never does, in 
changing the sinner’s heart, what he re¬ 
quires the sinner to do—If the sinner ever 
heart, he must obey the com¬ 
mand of the text, and make it himself.- 


than any other in the Bible, as a means of ex- The idea that the Splri/co^erts simrersby 
enmg to holy action, to choosing God and the m- the truth, is the only view of the subject th It 
terests of his kingdom to worldly good, it is the honors either the Spirit, or the truth of 
happiness which will flow from such a course. God.—The idea that the Spirit uses motives 
This is found on almost every page of Jewish to change the heart, is the only view that 
history. We say again, it is impossible for a man gives consistency, and meaning to the often 


Wednesday. Read v. 41. What does 

iiurmur* mean ? Why did they murmur? 
Did they not desire such bread, v. 34 ? Did 
they then understand him ? Do they now! 
Further questions. 

Read v.^ 42, and ask questions. What 
was Christ’s early occupation ? 

Though they were willing to follow Christ, and 
call him ‘ master,’ as long as he provided them will 
bread, yet they were too proud to acknowledge him, 
who was brought up among (hem, as superior cron 
to Moses, and as their spiritual deliverer. Thej 
uttered tiic words of the verse in a sarcastic, sneer¬ 
ing manner. While they possessed this spirit, it 
was absolutely impossible for tlu-m to come to Christ 
and be saved, as Christ soon tells them. 

Read v. 43. Did Christ know their 
thoughts and whispers ? 

Repeal v. 44. JV« man can come to me, except th 
Father which htUh sc?it me draw him: and / will 
raise him up at the last day. 

To whom was this language addressed, 
to believers or unbelievers ? see v. (54, 65. 
Are those who plead this verse as an excuse 
for remaining in sin and impenitence, be¬ 
lievers or uttbelievers ? How does the Fa¬ 
ther draw the sinner ? Tell of some of tbe 
means God employs to draw sinners, par¬ 
ticularly children, to Christ: see v. 45. Is 
t ' 1C ru. an Dbiog wanting on the part of God 


without some regard to his happit 
This is the fundamental principle of “ Edwards 
the Will.” “The will,” he says, “is as 
greatest apparent good.” Self must have so 
thing to do in all a mnn% acts; they could no 
moral, accountable acts without it. A man n 
be interested in whatever he does. He could 
choose God and the interests of his kingdom for 
his portion, without being interested in those ob- 


mind. But the parent persisting, the child screams 
to his mother, who flies at the voice of its entrea¬ 
ty, and on being told the cause of its anguish has¬ 
tens upon the wings of terror, to her husband’s 
apartment, aud conjures him to change his pur¬ 
pose. By his love for his family—by their love 

for him—by their dependence upon him_in view 

of the tom heart, and distraction of the wife of his 
bosom—by the anguish, the tears, the helplessness 
of h-is babes—by the r egard he has for his own 
soui—by the hope of heaven—by the terrors of I 
bell—by evety thing tender and persuasive in life 
—by all that is solemn in the final judgment, and 
terrible in the pains of the second death, she con¬ 
jures him, raver aud over again, not to rush upon 
his own destruction. Now if all this can move 
him, he needs no other and higher influence to 
change his mind. But when she fails in her ef- I 
forts, suppose she could summon all the angels of 
God, and they also should fail to move and melt 
him by their unearthly eloquence; here then 
some higher power must interfere, or the man is 
lost. But just as he puts his pistol to his ear the 
Spirit of God, who knows perfectly the state of his 
mind, and understands all the reasons that have 
led him to this desperate determination, gathers 
such a world of motive, and pours them iii such a 
focal blaze upon his soul, that he instantly quails, 
drops foe weapon from his nerveless hand, relin¬ 
quishes his purpose of death forever, falls upon his 
knees, and gives glory to God. Now it was the 
strength of foe mart’s voluntary purpose of self- 
destruction alone, that made the spirit’s agency at 
all necessary in the case. Would he haveyielded 


contributes to his happiness. We 
gard to one s own happiness has no mor 
with selfishness than it has with holiness. 

When Mr. Finney addressee a powerful dis¬ 
course to the impenitent, what is his chief object 
doing ? What, but that be wishes to lead 
them to reflection ? Now there must be some¬ 
thing in the constitution of men to which motives 
to a holy fife must be addressed, or they will pro¬ 
duce no reflection. The main object of reflection 
is to lead the mind to decide whether it is 
better to serve God, than self, the world or the 
devil. 

We do not object to Mr. Finney’s definition of] 
a change of heart, only to his wrong use of the 
expression, “ one’s own happiness.” He goes 
and says of a change of heart, 

In other words, it is a change from selfishness 
to benevolence, from having a supreme regard 
one’s own interest to an ahsoi hinir and 


jpeated injunction, not to resist the Holy 
Ghost, not to strive with his Maker —A 
sinner, under the influence of the Spirit of 
God, is just as free as a jury under the ar¬ 
guments of an advocate—If right appre- 1 
hensions of truth presented by the Spirit of! 
God convert a sinner, does it not follow 
t hat hts ignorance is the cause of his rin i— 
Is not thts exhibition of the subject incon- 
jects; and whatever most interests a man, most | speaks, when ' vh,ch . C,lrist 


- . ~s~. The wind bloweth 

d I T here r ll u llsteth ’ thou Nearest the sound 
to do | thereof, but const not tell whence it cometh 
nor whither it goeth ; so is every one that 
horn of the Spirit?—If the sii 


e sinner is able to 


interest to an absorbing and controlling 
choice of foe happiness and glory of God and his 
kingdom- 

To this we fully agree.. 

The preacher’s answers to the second and third 
questions above, we consider very valuable. 
From the third inqhiry, we make the following 
extracts:— 

How is this requirement, to “make to yourself 
a new heart,” consistent with foe often repeated 
declarations of the Bible, that a new heart is the 
gift and -work of God. The Bible ascribes 
conversion, or a new heart, to four different ageu- 

Oftentimes it is ascribed to the Spirit of 

2. And if you consult the Scriptures, you will 

find it still more frequently ascribed to foe truth- 
^ wH begathe us by the word of 

truth The truth shall make you free« Sanc¬ 

tify them through thy truth ”—« The law of God 

perfect, converting the soul.” 

3. It is sometimes ascribed to the preacher or 


Spirit of God ?—Sinners should not 
tent theniseJves with praying for a ne v 
;rr-- The sinner’s obligation to make to 

himself a new heart, is infinite_It i s most 

reasonable to expect sinners, if thev are 
converted at all, to be converted under the 

. V s°heW 0f * he ‘m ng ^ eaCh r er ’ ° r wI,ile truth 
£ held up tn all its blaze before the mind _ 
Ihe importance.of presenting those truths 
and in such connections and relations, as are 
calculated to induce the sinner to chan/ 
Ins heart.—The importance of pressing 
every argument, and every consideration 
that can have any weight. % 5 

AU the seventeen inferences are • , 

wall appropriate remarks. “ccompanted 

Every minister of the gospel should have this 
“Z U f tbe best practical bible view of this 
Intelligent laymen 
reading * 


or Christ to the sinner’s salvation 1 With 
whom then does the fault lie ? Who mndc 
the Jews murmur 1 

I know indeed that your prejudices against roc 
strong, and without the influences of divine 
i, will pi .- 


grace, will prove invincible and fatal.’— Doddridg 
‘ They objected to his doctrine, because he claim' 
ed to be greater than Moses, and because they sup* 
posed him to be a mere man, and that wbat he said 
was impossible. Jesus does not deny that these j 
things appeared difficult ; and hence he said that if 
any man believed, it was proof that God had inclined 
him. It was not to be expected that of thenistlve* 
they would embrace the doctrine. If any man be- j 
lieved, it would be a proof that he had been infill* 
enced by God When we inquire what the reason i 


doctrine we havi 
will find much satisfaction 


DAILY BIBLE LESSON 

Loss of Eternal Life, *’ d of the 

John vi. 36 to 66. 

Monday. Read v. 26 to 35. 

Repeat v. 36. But I said unto 
me; and believe 


i, that ye also 


* For Sale by William Pierce. 


What, had they‘seen Christ do? F or 
what did they come to Christ, y. 26 ? What 
did they want Christ to do 'for them ? g fiP 
last Lesson. What did they not believe ? 

The great difficulty was, that though they had 
seen Christ, they did not and would not think tliem- 
s'Sves sinners, or believe in him as the Savior from 


- why they did not believe, it appears to have | 
been, 1st. Their improper regard for Moses, as if n® I 
could be superior to him. 2d. It was their j 

.illingness to believe that Jesus, whom they I 

knew to be the reputed son of a carpenter, should J 
be superior to Moses. 3d. It was such a difficulty j 
as could be removed by the teaching of God. ( v - J 
45.) 4th. The difficulty was explained by Jesus I 
(John v. 40), as consisting in the opposition of their I 
will, and (John v. 44) when he said that their lov* I 
of honor prevented their believing on him. The j 
difficulty in this case was not, therefore, a want pf I 
natural faculties or powers to do their duty, hut I 
erroneous opinions, pride, obstinacy, s^lf-conceit, L 
and a deep-felt contempt for Jesus.’— Barnes. 

[We shall remark on foe words ‘ can’ and 1 can; 
not’ hereafter.] 


Pray God to 


with the ia 


the Spirit, that it ro 




EvenIiXG. The stilling of the tempest. 
Iat. viii. 18, and Mk. iv. 35, and Lk. yiii- 




39, 40. and 


Thursday. Repeat v. 45. Jf is written in ll “ 
prophets, And they shall he all taught of God. Evert) 
therefore, that hath heard, and hath learned of 
the Father, cometh unto me. 

Where is it written ? How is it h ere 
said God draws the sinner ? What « r ® 
some of ,t.he ways in which God tenclie* / 
What do ‘ hear ’ and ‘ learn ’ mean ? Can* 
not any one hear and learn what the Fat bet 
says, if he will ? Who comes to Christ ? . 
If the sinner says he cannot come to Christ, M 
e same as to say lie will not hear and learn ; an 
this \vc find to be true. 

To be « taught of God,” properly signifies tojfj 
1 disciples or scholars of God, who sit humbly 
down, as it were, at his feet, and receive instruct 
ons from him.’ — Doddridge. 

Read v. 46, and ask questions. 

They must not understand him to mean literal!/ 
that they were to sit at the feet of the Father, ah* 
receive his instructions, for he is not visible; bu 

they must receive God's instructions through Chn j 

who knows all about foe Father. Thus, to hear ah 


I - 

■ foi CO 

I *houl 
t On , 


letter 
• ibefon 






to hear and learn of Christ; 
ot " ® does that, comes to Christ, and he 
j *-h° a . t happiness at the last day. 

u to end. What is said in v. 18 ? 
t o 37,—questions on v. 34 Is. u. 1 

**- ,^'an !«■ Bible may do i« with a teachable 

^Vmn, a„« tbns be led to Christ. 

Rcfn . iNG . The demoniacs and the swine. 

/ri^Mat.Tui.aSlstptsndWr.vni.^ 

■ o 3 and “ 231astpt and ^ 


10 




_____ r iii. 30 and “ 

lo" d'~“ 31 «n<? “ 

• ]3and “ 32 ani “ 

Hand “ 33,34 1stpt and 

,r in and “ 

,7 and “ 341astptand “ 


321st pt 
321ast pt 


18 

n J9,20 and Mat. 

ppjUSItthO^WlK,- 

^irSariot. - 

Fbidat. Bead attentively v. 47 to 59. (See 

^'ifow-aTv. (JO. Many therefore of his disciples, 
hat they had heard this, said, This is a hard saying, 

1 **wTnt7s a bard saying? What does the 
nression mean ? Why could they not 
Tear it ? What did they do ? v. CG. 

The word ‘ can ' in this verse, means the same as 
Aoe* in v.44 ; that is, a deep-rooted unwillingness, 
ivhn can hear it?' that is, who can hear it pa- 
ntutly —who can stay and listen to such doctrine, or 
n 'Z.L it. The effect of this is stated in v. bO- The 
Ses which Jesus taughfr that were soofiens.ve 
to have been. 1st. That he was superior to 
2d That God would save all that he chose. 
J That he said he was the bread that came from 
keaven. 4th. That it was necessary to partake mf 
,hal orit was accessary that an atonement should 
£ made, and that they should be saved only by that 

many, rather than trust in them, have chosen 
in draw back to perdition.—Barnes. 

Rend v. 61 to 63. (See next Lesson.) 

Repeat v. 64. But there are some of you that be- 
Here not. For Jesus knew from the beginning who 
ikey were that believed not, and who should betray him. 

Were some unbelievers ? Did Jesus 
I | inow it from the first? How did he know 
i jt i—further questions. 

L pnv that I hose who are too proud to come tor tile lowly Je- 
!«,„ their Savior, may be convinced of Iheir Infidelity. 

Evenjng. Christ, at Matthew’s house, 
ents with publicans and sinners. 

Matrix. 9 and Mk. it. 13, 14, and Lk. vl 27, 23. 
“ 10 and “ 15 and “ J 29. 

i* Hand “ 10 and “ 30. 

a 12 and tl 17,1st pt. and ** 31. 

13 and “ 17,last pt.ami « 32. 


Play tli 


r* of Christ n 


Saturday. Repeat v. 65. wind he said t There¬ 
fore said l unto you , that no man'can come unto me , 
ncept it were given unto him of my Father. 

Where did Christ say this ? Why could 
they not come ? v. G4. Furtlier questions. 

Those, therefore, who plead they must wait for 
the Father to draw them to Christ, must be ranked 
with unbelievers ; for so says our Savior. 

Repeat *. GO. From that time many nj his disci- 
ftes went back, and walked no more with him. 

What does ‘went back’ mean?—How 
docs God regard those who turn back from 
seeking him ?—Did they ever become Chris¬ 
tians ? 

Remark fully on the danger of refusing to give the 
heart to Christ, while attending to his instruc¬ 
tions. These Jews who turned away, after en¬ 
joying so much light, were in a worse condition 
than before. So it is with those who receive relig¬ 
ious instruction in the family, the Sabbath school, 
and the house of God; if they resist the influence 
of die truth, they will become worse and worse. 

fray that none who receive the inatrucUona of the Bible, may 
|f he fuilty of turning away from Christ. 

Evening. Requisites to follow Christ. 

Mac Viii. 10 to 22 and Lk. 57 to 00, verse by verse ; 


QUESTION. What Passages of Scripture 
prove that pride and unbelief, or the un¬ 
willingness of the sinner, are the only causes 
®f his loss of Heaven? 


Slavery in America. 

Salem, March 24,1335. 

T « Ou FJ.tor or tie .Ye* England Spectator. 

Sear Sir,—In the Bible, that unpolluted fountain 
■of tinth, there is nothing more strictly true, than 
h>e following declarations of P.icLin his first epistle 
V>the Corinthians, which he doubtless intended to 
**J °f and unto every mjn who esteems himself J 
Wise, while, on any one subject, he is destitute of the 
wisdom which is from Gon. ‘ The wisdom of this 
"•vorld is foolishness with God. For it is written,— 
Ha taketh the wise in their own craftiness. And 
•gain,—the Lord knoweth the thoughts of the wise. 
_ 1hal they arc vain. The foolishness of God is wiser 
V»U> men. For it is written, I will destroy the wis- 
m of the wise, and will bring 'to nothing the un¬ 
derstanding of the PRUDENT.’ 

The remarkable ‘ Letter from the Baptist Board 
■b Foreign Missions in America, to the Board of| 
aptist Ministers in and near London,' which letter 
as recently been re-published m this country, may 
appear to its authors, and to some of its readers, to 
^ ‘G^Gnguished for its wisdom and prudence; but 
ere was ever a religious letter containing ‘ wis- 
om and prudence' which God would ‘ destroy ' and 
rin g to nothing,' I am constrained to say,—and I 
f*- y 11 w * l h awfal solemnity, and with the deepest 
^•umilialion,—that this is such a letter. 1 have not 
leard one Baptist approve H, hut I have heard 
<®any Baptists, among whom are some ministers of 
express their astonishment and grief that 
letter had been sent to oar brethren in Eng- 

-1* a me inker of ‘ the Board,’ X feel dishonored by 
4 ,h COnteats ’ *«4 owmot he Willing that my name 
• °uld in any way he associated with its production. 

0 l* 1 ' 8 acc °unt, as weU as because I desired the 
1 to l*” known, I wrote and forwarded to the 
j ltor ^he Watchman, a few comments, sufficient- . 
? ear!y to bave been inserted Feb. 27. the day of 

1 e appearance of the letter in that paper, as the ' 
iW*r reached me through the New York Observer 
“f. ore lhat ‘‘me, which comments Urn editor ‘ de- 
J'ned publishing.’ I am, however, not surprised 
11118 declination, when I place by the side of it 
c ' Vant of Christian courtesy manifested by the 

I mpression of the excellent letter ficom the English 
1 ren > 69 three weeks after the reply appeared 
e Watchman, and that not until the Liberator 
S'ven it to the public, and it could no longer be 

•eppressed. ’ 

c "cncn* nS '* S ^ * etter was designed for the Baptist 
Pastors' 11 "* IV THE Bsiteo States* through their 
from ministers;—and yet it was kepi back 

Board of Um '' a re P*3’ had been made by the 

I Put to • Vlss,ons ’ whose province it was 

■ 00r dmunic a , e . l . t ’ t but - if the 7 diJ aught with it, to 
e tt to the churches, and wait a few 


months for the churehes to make up their minds 
regard to its important contents, and then, by their 
delegates, to make sncA a reply as truth and duty 
should dictate. The English brethren were in no 
haste to receive a reply, but were mainly anxious 
that the great su^ect of their letter should be made 
as early as possible, a matter of consideration, and 
prayer, and holy action, by the American churche. 
It would have been amply sufficient as an act o. 
courtesy, if the individual to whose c’are the letter 
was forwarded, had acknowledged its reception 
private note to its respected authors, and, agreeably 
with their desire, published the letter in the" Baptist 
periodicals. This is the course which ought to have 
been pursued, and is, undoubtedly, the course its 
authors expected would be pursued. But the English 
letter is suppressed for about a year,-probably more, 
—a reply made to it of a character astounding to the 
churches, and by a board to whom it did notbelong 
to make any reply,—certainly not, until authorized 
by the churehes. The Baptist churches have never 
yet acknowledged and submitted to an irresponsible 
hierarchy, in the form of a ‘ Foreign Mission Board,' 
or in any other form; neither do I believe they are 
prepared, or ever will he, to make such acknowl¬ 
edgment or submission. But, if this act of the 
Board shall be submitted to and approved by the 
churches, their independence is gone. 

It is my duty, and therefore 1 say it fearlessly,— 
Brethren, it is time that the rights of the churches 
be re-examined and maintained. When I became a 
Baptist, 1 considered your ‘ churches severally in¬ 
dependent ;’ and when you lose this character, I 
cannot know you as Baptist churches. I know that 
spirit of domination is abroad among you, and 1 
affectionately warn you of the danger to which you 
ire exposed. Let me give you one specimen, to 
illustrate my meaning, in addition to the case under 
view. It is not a year since, at the close of the 
business of one of our associations, a motion was 
made for adjournment, when a member rose, and 
ispectfully requested the moderator to grant him 
permission to offer a resolution which he had in¬ 
tended to offer, but had not found opportunity. He 
id the resolution was to recommend to the churches 
the observance of the concert of prayer for the 
slaves on the last Monday of each month. The 
moderator replied promptly, that so motion could 
be admitted (Aen, as one for adjournment was before 
the association. The brother sat down; upon which, 
mother member rose, and presented a resolution of 
a different character, which was received and acted 
upon before the vote was taken on the motion for 
idjournmcnt. Preparation had been made for this 
rejection of the obnoxious resolution, before the 
meeting of the association, by an individual who 
held a high office on that occasion, by hinting to his 
brethren in the ministry, that ‘ the subject of sla¬ 
very must not be admitted into the association. 1 1 
was not. present on the occasion referred to, but 
have received this statement from several gentlemen 
who were present, and 1 have no doubt of its cor- 

Alihough I am aware that what I have now said 
will procure for me something more than a gentle 
rebuke from some, I cheerfully ‘ bare my breast’ to 
whatever may come. I fear God rather than men. 
I hare not 1 set down, aught in malice.’ I speak for 
of troth, and the liberty of the ehurches, 
for the emancipation of the cruelly ‘ op¬ 
pressed’ and 1 the dumb,’ who are this day groaning 
bondage, and may not be allowed even the 
prayers of the churches, although many among the 
belong to the same denomination, and are 
freqnenlly made martyrs for Christ’s sake. 

A noble letter on their behalf was address- 
I to the Baptist churches in America, by our breth- 
n in England,—but it must,—‘ wisdom and pru. 
dcnce dictated’ that it be, suppressed, and a reply 
made without authority from those to whom the 
Uer was addressed. So, when some comments 
e offered to the editor of the Watchman, the wri- 
r, though a member of the Board, and though bis 
marks were few, and made in the spirit of kind- 
:Bs and great forbearance, is ‘ informed that his 
immciits are inadmissible, and ought to have been 
Idressed to the Board ; ’ notwithstanding their lel- 
r was already before the English and Ameiican 
public, and the letter from England not yet brought 
it in America. I thank the editor for his advice, 
it must deviate from it. 

I may here remark that, probably I am not alone, 
but that some others of the Board regard this letter, 
and the course pursued, as 1 do. To these observa- 
ions let me subjoin an extract from an able and 
■loquept lecture delivered two years ago, by the 
Rev. Joseph Ivimev, of London, who is, probably, 
of the authors of the English letter. 

The warm-hearted and devoted missionary, Rev. 
Wm. Knibb,’ (one of the Baptist ministers who suf¬ 
fered so unjustly and so cruelly for their fidelity to 
Christ, in Jamaica, three years ago,) ‘felt and ex¬ 
pressed himself strongly in the following extract, on 
>f the cruelties practised upon the negroes 
generally, and, especially, when perpetrated on the 
members of the church under his care. But, who 
that possesses the sensibilities of a man, and the 
sympathies of a Christian, corrtd see &c.’ A pereon 
of inordinate selfishness might have looked on with- 
emotioo ; and have been congralnlatedhy others 
with ha vino- manifested ‘ the prudence of wisdom ; ’ 
so both the ‘ Priest and Lecite ’ were doubtless pru¬ 
dent meu, wise in their generation. I have made 
use of some hard words, but I recollect a passage, in 
Bishop Burnett’s History of his own times, respect¬ 
ing a person who had spoken strongly against pope¬ 
ry ; anS, when called to account for so doing, he re¬ 
plied,— 1 I will tell jon why I used those words—it 
is because I could find no stronger to use.’ 

I hare beheld them’ (the pious negroes,) says 
r. Knibb, 1 when suffering under the murderous 
t-ichip ; l haze seen them, when their backs hare 
been a mass of blood ; 1 haze beheld them loaded with 
the streets, a spectacle to devils, to angels, 
and to -men.; and never have I heard one murmur- 
reproach—against their guilty persecutors.' 

The receiver,’ resumes Mr. Ivimey, ‘ is as bad as 
the lliief—so the laws of heaven regard the kidnap¬ 
ping villian who stole bis brother man, and the 
mammon-worshiping devotee who holds him in 
bondage, in the same point of light, ft is like at¬ 
tempting to prove that the sun shines, when 1 he is 
going forth in his might,’ folly to show how alien 
slavery is to Christianity, or to attempt to set forth 
the glaring inconsistency of those who, while hold- 
ing property in the nerves and sinews of their fellow 
creatures, yet call themselves after the sacred name 
of Christ ! To all Such I would earnestly say,— 
.either give up the profession of Christianity, or re¬ 
solve instantly to emancipate your slaves. Because 
are totally incompatible with each other, and 
never set well upon the same person. A Chrisiian 
.VERGjtnKit is a non-descript-’ 
m w ask my brethren to judge in what light a 
n of Mr- Ivimey’s sentiments, must view the 
American letter ? That letter, 1 beg every' one to 
!-peruse, if they have read it, and to read it, if they 
ave not, with great candor and care. And, what 
i most important, let them determine how God, 
who, in the lviii. chap, of Isaiah, requires immediate 
emancipation, and pledges his promise that the con¬ 
sequence shall he safe and good to the obedient,—hove 
Gon regards the letter which recommends delay,— 
talks of difficulties which may excuse disobedience—in¬ 
vents aplogics for the slaveholder, and professes a 
desire to continue in fellowship with those who 
trade in slaves and souls of men! ’ 

■ If the churehes destroy not slavery,’ says a wor¬ 
thy Christian in Kentucky, who has within a year 
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emancipated his slaves, and is urging the same doty 
on others around him,— 1 if the churches destroy not 
i slavery, slavery will destroy them ! ’ 

' March 25, —I had arrived at this point in this 
' communication, Mr, Editor, when your number for 
to-day reached me; and you may judge of the relief j 
I experienced on reading the excellent though brief! 
introduction which a brother has, at the request ofl 
other Baptists in Boston, prefixed to the English 1 
letter, which you have published, I pray God that 
every reader may remember and feel his closing 
j words,—- Will not our Baptist brethren, throughout 
; the length and breadth of the republic, seriously con¬ 
sider this subject, and prayerfully inquire after duty? 
No TIME SHOOED BE LOST, FOR GoD IS JUST.’ 

I cannot agree with the writer of this introduction, 
however, that— 1 no fault is attributable to the editor 
of the Watchman,’ (in not publishing the English 
letter as early as he did the American letter) ■ for he 
had Rot seen the article ’ (the English letter,) 1 till it 
was shown him just in time to secure it a place in 
his last number.’ X think him faulty in having for 
three weeks neglected to ask for the letter which he 
probably, might have obtained without crossing the 
street; and, he might reasonably suppose, it was in 
the hands of the individual who wrote the reply to it. 

The duty I have now done, is peculiarly unpleas¬ 
ant and painful; and from it 1 would gladly have 
excused myself, if excuse I could have found ; but 
that was impossible. And, indeed, can it be expect¬ 
ed, that the mighty evils and the tremendous crime of 
Slavery, may be removed without some suffering 
on the part of some Christians ? Certainly not*; 
and that suffering,, X ought to be willing to share 
with others who are pleading the cause of millions, 
who are forbidden to plead their own cause. 

“ Execute judgment in the morning,” saith God, 
(Jer, xxi.) “and deliver the spoiled out of the hand 
of the oppressor, lest my fury go out like fire and 
burn that none can quench it, because of the evil ofl 
your doings.” Again, (Jer. xxii.) “ Wo unto him 
that buildeth his bouse by unrighteousness, and his 
chambers by wrong, that useth bis neighbor's ser¬ 
vice without wages, and giveth him not for his work.” 
To the great Author of these declarations, I 
commit.myself and commend the “oppressed"— 
“the spoiled.” “ Arise, O Lord, deliver the poor 
and the needy.” C. P. Grosvenor. 


Letter from James G. Birney, Esq. 

Danville, Ky. Feb. 3,1835. 

Emancipation in Kentucky — My Dear 
Brothe .—I returned, a few days since, from Frank¬ 
fort, from which place my last letter to you was 
written. I beard whilst there most of the debates 
on the 1 convention bill,’ into which the subject ofl 
slavery and emancipation always entered. I con- 
versed on these subjects with many of the mem¬ 
bers ofthe legislature, as well as with other intel¬ 
ligent gentlemen from different parts of the state. 
The conclusion to which my mind has been 
brought is this—that emancipation, in some form 
or another—in most instances, however, in the, 
crudest form imaginable—occupies the mind of 
this community, and that the feeling in favor ol it 
is growing . The gentlemen who opposed the 
1 convention bill,’ in their replies to their oppo¬ 
nents, so far as they had urged its passage on the 
score of emancipation, used much of the ordinary 
abuse of prejudiced minds mid unrighteous tem- 
persagainst the friends of freedom. They greatly 
vilified them, as fanatics, disturbers of the peace, 
visionary enthusiasts, &c. &c. I am not without 
hope, the subject of emancipation will be taken 
up in many parts of the state by the candidates for 
the next General Assembly of the state. Should 
this be so, 1 can entertain no doubt, that the result 
will be a termination of slavery in some way or 
another. But our main reliance, dear brother, is 
upon those great principles of action that'Christ 
has preached to his church. With the political 
action of political men, and the holy action of re¬ 
ligious men, there is, here, no inconsistency that 
is irreconcileabie. That the oppressors’ reign 
should end, from any principle—should cause us 
to rejoice; but how much more, when it is effect¬ 
ed by the elevated principles of holiness. 

Colonization and‘American Union.’—C pl- 
onizationism is still occasionally thrown before 
the community, and all the Rabbis consult how it 
can be restored to life. I heard it openly discuss¬ 
ed at Frankfort, in the annual address of the Ken¬ 
tucky Colonization Society, as an effectual means 
of freeing Kentucky from slavery. The modus 
operandi was this:—4000 of the colored males 
and females, of 20 and 17 years of age (the most 
valuable period of their lives, as articles of com¬ 
merce—their flesh being worth here from $4 to 
$5 per pound), were to be transported to Africa 
each year, beginning this year. The cost of tak- 
ing them from Kentucky to Liberia, was set down 
at $35 each, including six months maintenance 
ufter their arrival, making an aggregate of $140,- 
000. Now, I would grant the speaker—by the 
by, a most honorable gentleman—all his premises, 
and ask him who will furnish this year, the 4000 
slaves in the prime of life, whilst the slaver is 
pervading every corner of the state with money 
in his pocket? Who will furnish the $140,000 ? 
—ml more than half enough. Have you any, the 
least hope of this ? The cumulation of two years 
would make the concern totally unmanageable. 
Thus it is, dear sir, that whilst our dwelling is on 
fire, and a large and deep stream (abolition) is at 
hand, with an ample supply of buckets, at once 
to raise the water and extinguish it, our doctors, 
■of all sorts and sizes, are discussing the capabili¬ 
ties of a distant engine, sending for"it,and uttering 
learned lectures on its powers, its proportions, its 
materials, its beauty, its symmetry, and its cost: 
before it can be made ready to play upon the 
flame, the faouse is a heap of smoking ruins.— 
When I see this course persevered in, it makes 
me almost despond, seeing that the judgments ofl 
God cannot he distant If there is auytiung that ' 
can add to the poignancy of this mental agony, it 
is the honied phrase in which the people of the 
north (doubtless intending friendship) speak to 
us. They teli us that the ‘ system of slavery in 
this country is wrong.’ O, notable discovery! O, 
wonderful stretch of Jack the giant-killer, equip¬ 
ped in bis seven-league boots! They are goiug 
to convince lis that the system is wrong. We 
would be wrapped in equal amazement, if they 
would come to convince us that the sun shines. 
This has been acknowledged time out of mind. 
You may go through the gates of slavery into 
Kentucky, and pass through its thickening hor¬ 
rors, rill you reach its ultima Thule, the sugar 
plantations of Louisiana; and with one acclaim 
from all, except the most besotted minds, the 


step of the slaver? and is he not preparing, even- 
day, more and more shamelessly, shambles for 
human flesh, open marts for the bodies and souls 
°1 men . Sir, sir, my soul is moved within me, 
'iTn S6e s£,cb 9 uacks as‘Dcsire-to-conciliale’ 
and ‘ T ear-of-prejudice’ ministering to a patient 
when life is fast ebbing, and death stands readv at 
the door. Believe me, the truth is a weapon too 
heavy for'them to wield,—a remedy, whose oper¬ 
ation they have not the courage to behold. At 
i the same time, it is nothing but the truth, the 
I “xSr unvarn, shedtrutfi, that will do. 

What Northern Churches can Do.— I 
mil more and more convinced, from many of 
the proceedings at the north, that they are, in the 
! mam. ignorant of the slaveholder’s tenacity, and 
I o tbe ®°ml obliquities that slavery has produced 
1 “ 1H1 - Of this I feel confident, that nothing but 

the most tremendous mental shock, nothing short 
ofthe fears of hell, will make him resign his hold. 
Let me explain by a supposed case: All the pro- 
testant churches in the free states, say, are anti- 
slavery, viewing slavery as inconsistent with Chris¬ 
tianity ; a slaveholding minister from the south is 
am0 "£ .y ou °n a visit. You do not invite him to 
prearit m your pulpits, and you prohibit him from 
partaking with you the sacrament of the Lord’s 
cupper. The reason to be assigned to him calmly 
: and kindly. The same course to be pursued with 
a lay member. Here, sir, is the kind of shock I 
mean. Where could he go ? What could he do ? 

I ,* 0I j.f iaye . 1 P°uxt, moral power, on your side ’—and 
he, like his poor slave at home, ‘ has no comforter.’ 
I do verily believe, that union like this among the 
northern churches, would be the strongest lever 
that could lie used, for the peaceable and happy 
termination of slavery. It would compel men to 
‘consider their ways,’ confess their faults to their 
brethren, and if they are Christ’s, to repent, and 
humble themselves before God. * * 

l -And now, dear brother, remember ail my trials, 
temptations, and sorrows (they are very many), 
i when you go before our heavenly Father. May- 
he love us both with an everlasting love. 

JAMES G. BIRNEY. 

Mr. Lewis Tappan, New York. 

Onglit all Christian Churches to exclude 
Slave-holders from their communion, nnd 
Slaveholding ministers from their pulpit?— 

Was again discussed at the anti-slavery hall, be¬ 
fore an overflowing audience, on Wednesday even¬ 
ing last. A deep interest was kept up until nearly 
ten o’clock. Duringthe whole, a truly benevolent 
Chrisiian spirit was manifested. The great anx¬ 
iety appeared to be, how shall we convince Chris¬ 
tian slave-holders that they are sinning while they 
hold human beings as property. When they are 
once convinced of that, they will themselves de¬ 
vise the best means of getting rid of the curse of 
slavery. It appeared to the meeting, lhat if our 
churches were to say that they could not admit 
slave-holders to their communion, or their pulpits, 
it would do more than anything else to convince 
our brethren at the south of their sin. 

At the close of the debate, the meeting decided 
unanimously in favor of the affirmative of the ques- 

We can assure our friends at a distance, that 
there is a ‘go forward’ Christian spirit in the 
Young Men’s Anti-Slavery Society, which will be 
the means of exciting a deep interest on the subject 
in this community. 

The inquiry has been many times made, ‘ can¬ 
not a larger room be obtained ? ’ We could prob¬ 
ably say, yes; if wo had means to obtain one. 
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know ledt 
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will be heard, the 1 system ’ : 


rong. But the ‘ system ’ is made up of the 
ported cruelties of others —our own enter not into 
it as a component part. It enters not into our 
hearts to conceive that our course is not, somehow 
or another, an exception to the great rule by 
which all injustice and oppression is condemned. 
Aud will our Christian friends thus mock us? If | 
they had begun one hundred years ago, with the 
very rudiment with which they now propose to 
begin, it might have been well. But, sir, note, sla¬ 
very has attained its giant growth, it is impover¬ 
ishing our country, breaking tfp our schools, 
effeminatkig our men, converting female amiable¬ 
ness iuto ungovernable jury-, and bringing the 
judgments of God -upon our churches, whose 
members and whose ministers live, and are sup¬ 
ported in their ministry, by the fruits of unrigh¬ 
teous exaction. Truly, sir, has it been said, if the 
churches destroy not slavery'; slavery will destroy 
them. Do these, qur friends, think "that slavery is 
a stationary disease,—one in which a bread-pul 
may be harmlessly giyen,.or in which experiments 
can be innocently tried? If they do, how greatly 
have they mistaken. Is not the slaveholder, even 
in Kentucky, daily growing stronger ? is there 
not rising up in this state, a ‘ VYest India’ interest, 
citizens of Kentucky who have their plantations 
in Mississippi and Louisiana, whilst they reside 
here to keep up their .stock, ns well as to keep out 
of danger? is not this fan- land polluted, not aloue 
iby the weighty tread, but by the fearless noen-day 


To make room for the Exposition of the 1 Amer¬ 
ican Union,’ we are obliged to defer much matter 
in type, and disoblige many of our correspondents. 

Wc must keep our friends iufonned of the 
movements of the ‘Union,’nnd therefore say that 
agreeably to a general notice given, to “ gentlemen 
who are disposed to unite in forming an associa¬ 
tion in this city, auxilary to the ‘American Union’ 
&c,” a meeting was held on Monday evening. 
We called in at a quarter Itefore eight, fifteen 
minutes after the time appointed for the meeting, 
and found six persons present We left about 
eight, when one was added to their number. 

At the monthly concert for slaves, held in Lowell, 
on 'Saturday evening last, about nine hundred per¬ 
sons were presenL 


Ail Wars opposed to the Gospel. 

This subject is undergoing a thorough discus¬ 
sion in this city. We appear to be fast approach¬ 
ing to the point that it is no more in accordance 
with the principles of the gospel to kill men, than 
it is to steal, or bear false witness; and that our 
Savior meant what he said, when he put forth the 
doctrine,—“ Resist not evil.” We arc glad to find 
all abolitionists on the side of non-reaistance.— 
One ofthe disputants, an abolitionist, told bis op¬ 
ponent that his principles would justify the slave 
hi rising on his master, which at once threw a 
fire-brand iuto the ranks of the resistance naen. 
We know not a single anti-slavery man, who is 
not also an anti-war and anti-resistance man. We 
are not sure that their principles in this respect 
will not be called into exercise, in repressing in¬ 
surrections. The abolitionists have the entire 
confidence of the blacks. Let it be known that 
you are an abolitionist, and you at once have the 
hand of every colored man. 

We expect to have articles on the subject of| 
war, militia musters, &c., which will be read 
more than any report we could give of this dis¬ 
cussion. 

Miss Reed, author of ‘ Six Months in a Convent,’ 
is acensed by the catholics of falsehood. For the 
satisfaction of our readers on this point, we would 
gay, that professors of religion in Gliailestown, who 
have b«n well acquaint'd with her for years, declare, 
that if Miss Reed is distinguished for any trait of 
character above all others, it is an honest, simple 
regard to truth. Those who have read the book 
wiH consider the above remark useless, as it catries 
with it incontestible, internal marks of truth. 


GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Religious. 

Revival in' Maine.— A letter from West Pros¬ 
pect-says :—‘ We had a protracted meeting in our 
church in January, which has berii followed bv 
some pleasing results. The Church have been 
quickened, and are now, as it regards a large portion 
of them, in a desirable state—a working state. Sev¬ 
eral have expressed hope and others are anxious.— 
There is an unusual attention to meetings, and 
much prayer is offered, and we are hoping for fur¬ 
ther displays of mercy. Sixteen persons were add¬ 
ed to our church the last Sabbath (March 1.) Most 
of them were persons who have had hope for months, 
but who had not confidence to make a public profes¬ 
sion. Ten of them were men in the strength of 
their days—13 are heads of families. We think the 
addition a valuable one. We hope others will join 
the church soon .'—Mirror 

Ordination. Od the 20th of March, 1835, the 
Rev. Thomas P. Hunt, a man of color, was 
ordained to the work of the gospel ministry by the, 
Second Presbytery of Philadelphia. The services 
were attended in the Second African Church in 
Philadelphia. The Rev. Albert Barnes preach¬ 
ed on the occasion from 2 Cor. v. 20, 1 Now then, 
we are ambassadors for Christ.’ Dr, Ely presided 
and led in the ordaining prayer, while the Pres¬ 
bytery imposed hands; and Rev. John L. Gram 
delivered the charge. The meeting was solemn 
and interesting, and attended by an audience con¬ 
sisting chiefly of highly respectable colored cit¬ 
izens. 

Premium tract. Severalfriendsof the Eccle¬ 
siastical Boards of the Presbyterian Church, have 
united to offer a premium of One Hundred Dollars 


Sacreb Music. At a convention recently held 
in Lenox, a county association for the promotion 
and improvement in sacred music was formed; call¬ 
ed the ‘ Hastings and Mason Musical Association.' 
M. S. Wilson, Lenox, President, aud B. Worthing¬ 
ton, Lenox, Secretary. 

Familt School in Amherst. —By reference to 
the advertisement, it will be perceived that such a 
school as many Boston parents need for their chil¬ 
dren, is soon to be established in a beautiful situa¬ 
tion in Amherst. Jacob Abbott will give the 
desired information respecting Mr. Hubbard, the 
principal. 

Icy-STORY OF THE INQUISITION-—A good tract 
of 12 pages for gratuitous distribution, for sale at 
this office. Price one dollar a hundred, twenty- 
five cents a dozen. 

jCy>Mr. Eastburn has in press the Lady Superi¬ 
or's answer to Miss Reed's book. It will probably 
be published next week. 

The donations to the American Board lor six 
months, from September to March, were nearly 
one hundred thousand dollars. 


siastical Boards of the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church.’ Rov, Drs. Green, J. Me 
Dowell, Cuyler, with the Corresponding .Secreta¬ 
ries of die respective Boards, are the judges to 
award the Premium. Manuscripts will be receiv¬ 
ed until the 1st of July next, at die office of the 
Board of Missions, No. 29 Sansotu street Phil¬ 
adelphia. 

Ret. John N. Maffit.— This gendeman is 
now on a visit to our city preaching the gospel to 
overflowing congregations. Ill health has pre¬ 
vented us Irom hearing him more than ODce. He 
preached twice last Sabbath in die congregational 
meeting-house, and has since preached each even¬ 
ing in the methodist chapel. We sincerely hope 
that his visit may be a blessing to the church, and 
the appeals of truth from his lips be made the wis¬ 
dom and the power ol God to the salvation of 
multitudes.—AC Orleans Obs. 

The Oldest Pastor in the United States. 
At the dedication of the new church in West 
Hartford Cl, Rev. Dr. Perkins the Senior pastor 
preached the sermon from Psalm 132: 14,15. 
This is my rest, forever, here will I dwell, for I 
have desired it I will abundantly bless her pro¬ 
vision ; I will satisfy Iter poor with bread.’ 

Dr. P. is iu his 86th year, and has been pastor 
of the church 63 years. It was gratifying to hear 
'.his aged father giviug advice to his children. lie 
is still in good health, and remarked le a friend, 
that he was as free from aches and pains as when 
he was 25. After the dedication, a council con¬ 
vened, and dismissed the junior pastor, Rev. C. S. 
Henry, on account of ill health; so that the sole 
charge again devolves on the venerable I)r. Per¬ 
kins. Mr. Henry has been his colleague, we think, 
about two years. 

At a convention of the clergy of the episcopal 
church from the states of Mississippi, JLouisana 
and Alabuma, Francis L. Hawks, D. D. rector 
of Sl Thomas church. New York, was chosen 
bishop of the three states, composing a somiIi west¬ 
ern diocese. Dr. liawkes, it is expected, will 
make this city his pluce of residence.—.Vetc Or¬ 
leans paper. 

Da. Beecher on Scepticism. —The lectures 
of Dr. Beecher, on Scepticism, deliveredfi rst in 
Boston, and then in that city in 1833, have been 
published kt Cincinnati. 

Third Church in Cincinnati.—T he Rev. Mr. 
Stiles, late of Georgia, lias consented to labor, for 
n season in this church. 

Death of Bishop M'Kendree .—This venerable 
Divine, the Senior Bishop of ihe Methodist Episco¬ 
pal Church, died on the 5th inst at the seat of his 
brother neur Gallatin, Tennessee, in the 78th year 
of his ago. He was elected Bishop in the year 
1808. 

The Rev. George W. Blagden, of this city, has 
consented to preach the annual sermon before the 
American Sunday School Union, on the 25th ofl 
May. 

Domestic. 

Massachusetts Legislature. 

The committee on the subject ofa recess, reported 
that the legislature may have a reoess after the 4th 
day of April: scut down. 

Bills to incorporate the Park-street Congregational 
Society; the Suffolk India Rubber Company ; the 
Fuller Ministerial Compaay ; the .New England 
Glass Company; the Lewis Wharf Company; the 
Boot Cotton Mills; the Boston Hydraulic Dock 
Company; the Second Congregational Society in 
Cohassei; the Leo Bank ; the Samaritan Asylum 
the South Boston Association; the Warren Insur 
ance Company; authorizing the erection of a Wharf 
in Westport; to repeal the act incorporating Mt. 
Calniel Lodge ; to change the name of the First 
Presbyterian Society in Millbury; the Baptist Soci¬ 
ety in Salem; limiting the tenure of the office of 
inspector; to establish a Fire Department in Dux- 
bury ; severally passed to be enacted, and were sent 
to the Lieut. Governor. 

Reduction or inr House of Representatives. 
In the House of Representatives, tie question was 
taken on the passage of the resovle for the amend¬ 
ment ofthe Constitution, in reference to the House 
of Representatives, and decided in the affirmative, 
yeas 892, nays 37. If the resolve should be ratified 
by the people, the House will be reduced, in 1837, 
more than 2<J0 members. The article of amendment 
provides that each town having 300 rateable polls 
may eleet one Representative, and for every 450 
rateable polls in addition, one Representative more. 
If a town have less than 300 rateable polia, the whole 
number shall be multiplied by 10, and the product 
divided by 300, and such town shall annually elect 
one Representative as often within ten years as 300 
is contained in the product, and not oftener. A city 
or town having rateable poll8 enough to elect one or 
more Representatives, with any number of polls be¬ 
yond the necessary nomher, may be represented ar 
to that surplus number by multiplying suelj surplus 
number by 10, and dividing tlie prodact by 450: 
and such city or town may annually elect one ad¬ 
ditional Representative as often within ten years as 
450 is contained in the product. Any two towns 
having each leas than 300 rateable polls, may be 

formed kilo a district, and elect a Representati:- 

the principles above provided. 


Ham chosen Constable. —Elias Ham,foe ‘vtout 
gentleman,’ who cowskinned the Rev. Mr. Chesver, 
has been chosen constable at Salem, on the strength 
of that gallant-exploit. He must be a capital band 
keep the peace, whose principal recommendation 
ms to have been that of having broken it. But 
suppose i t is on the old principle-of ‘ set a tbief 
Ultch a thief.’ In announcing the result of their 
suffrages, wc may imagine the ‘friends of peace ’ t> 
have addressed the successful candidate in the fol¬ 
lowing parody ofthe old distitch 

‘ To tbee, bold brother Ham, we’ve gPn onr rotes— 

One i’e- u chore to govern ail the Ok*-u; 

Jicw York Tronsrrtft. 

The Boston A-stlcH and Farm School for Indi¬ 
gent Boys, yesterday held their first meeting under 
the new charter, (which they accepted) and nude 
choice of the following officers : S. T. Armstrong, 
President; Jonathan Phillips. Vice President; E. 
S. Rand, Secretary ; 3. D. Williams, Francis Park- 
man, T. B. Gertis, S. fi. Greene, Geo. Darricott, 
Moses Grant, Wm. Gray. John Tappan, Jos. Tack- 

man, Ghas. Wells, S. Toner, and C. C. Paine, 

lanagers. 

Pcofer Qualifications—A tanner and comer 
Ckillicothe, Ohio, advertises for a foreman to 
conduct bis business, and requires of him the fol¬ 
lowing qualifications : 

1st. He most have a competent knowledge of the 
above named bnsioess. 

2d He must not use any ardent spirits nor tobac¬ 
co in any form. 

3d. He must not make use of any profane or Ob¬ 
scene language. 

4lh. He must not be out late at night, nor be 
found in bed late in the morning. 

Louisiana Assembly. —Feb. 20 —Mr. Moore pre¬ 
sented a report from the committee to whom had 
been referred the subject of gambling, and a biE 
enacting lhat laws licensing gambling shall be 
repealed ; that those convicted of keeping or being 
accessary to keeping & gambling house, shall be 
imprisoned for two years ; those convicted of keep¬ 
ing gambling tables, to an imprisonment for one 
year ; and those convicted of gaming or hazarding 
bets shall be fined re a sain of -500 dollars. It also 
has additional sections relative to foe recovery 
property lost in gambling. 

Providence, Rhode Island. —We learn that Bit. 
Thompson was heard by a foil audience at the Meth¬ 
odist meeting house in *hat city, on Wednesday 
evening of week before last. Many clergymen wore 
present, and a powerful impression was produced. 
The Providence Anti-Slavery Society hold* weekly 
public discussions in various meeting houses m the 
:ity. Students -of Srown University occasionally 
xke a part in the debates. 

A Praiseworthy Act.—’ The legislature of New 
Jersey have wisely and humanely abolished Pttbla 
Executions. 

The Boston Courier states, that the Hon. Edwaeb 
Everett will deliver an address to the Literary So¬ 
cieties of Amherst College, ot the next commencc- 


pieoc of land on Liberty-street, New Torit, 
about 100 feet square, now occupied by Grant Thor- 
burn's Seed store, has been sold for lOO,000, It was 
purchased abotrt twelve years ago ky Mr. Thorium. 
‘hr less than 20,000. 

The Common Council have voted to have a new 
insua taken of this city, and have appointed a com- 
littee upon the subject. 

The Citizens' Bank, of New 'Orleans, has effected 
loan of nine millions of dollars in Holland, for the 
purpose of its banking operations. 

Peter Hitchcock. Esq., is elected a Judge ofthe 
Supreme Court of Ohio, in -place of-John C. \Vright, 

E«l _ 

NOTICES. 

Iri can EdxteUm i Sotittf.— The regular Cluarterty meeting 
will be held at Hie Booms of I he Society in Boston, on Wed- 

- J -y, the eighth day of April, at jo - - — 1 

I’E committee Of-the Board will at 
o*dny,uiic day preceding, irt 3 o’ 


nesting at Northborongh, on Tuesday nnd Wednesday the i 
rod 23d of April. The Delegate* win meet for liueioere 
Tuesday at 9 o’clock, A. id. aprM 

iruie.rmortea end Eieimly Cwiftrnct of Ckurt 
” •• Mr. Msilthy’a church, Taunton, on T*i 


Intemperance.— An unfortunate woman, named 
Elizabeth Boland, aged fifty years, was yesterday 
morning found dead in the rear of a house in James 
street. In the course of the day, an inquest was 
held on the body, and a verdict returned of death hy 
intemperance.— Jour- Com. 


Washington, March 25. 

The president, I learn, has appointed Wm. C. 
Rives, of Virginia, and Richard Rush, of Penn¬ 
sylvania, as commissioners to settle,—as far as it can 
be done without interposition of military force,—the 
controversy which has arisen between tlje inhabit¬ 
ants of Ohio, and those of the territory of Michigan, 
in regard to the northern boundary line of Ohio. 
Bath of these gentlemen are well qualified for the 
office assigned to them, of pease-makers. Mr. Rush 
is now in this city, and will, it is said, leave ‘ 
morrow for Ohio.— Journ. Com. 

Rail Road Convention. —A convention of those 
favorable to the construction of a rail-road from the 
Boston rail-road at Worcester, to Hartford and New 
Haven, was held at the City Hall, in Hartford, on 
the 25ih ult. One hundred delegates were present. 

• The Alumi Association of Nassau Hall, have 
unanimously resolved, at a large and respectable 
meeting Gf that body, to attempt to raise one hundred 
thousand dollars, for the extension and improvement 
of the College. 

Louisiana. —The exports of this state, during the 
year ending October 1834, exceeded thirty-jive mil¬ 
lions of dollars. Forty years ago, the exports of 
United States, did not exeeed twenty-five milli< 

Cherokee Treaty. —The Milledgeville Federal 
Union of 17th inst, says : We have good reason to 
believe that a treaty has been made with the Chero- 
kces, fortheentire extinguishment of all their claim: 
to lands east of the Mississippi, giving them in ex 
change an ample territory in the west, with a larg< 
sum in money. 




on the day liillow-Mig. 


The annual meeting of the Essex -S nth Ceef;rnu ef £**‘ Tf *“ 
wtll bo held In Lvnnfit'ld, at (he Mrelmv hmirenf :!.'S4!r'. >!’ 
Hill, on Wednesday, April l*k. Meeting for Imumere, * » 
ri’duek A. M. Public religious exercise*, at 10 u’elock. Ii i* 
the duty ofthe Churche* coimecietl with the conference, t* 

Rev. Mr. Crowell, of Essex, chairman of tile 

Boston Female Anti-Slavery Society .—Hy leave of Proviilence, 
a Quarterly mrciinp of the Botton Female Anti-Slavery Sotntj 
will be held on Wedne«day, April8th, at 3 o’clock P. M. at Die 
Anti-Slavery Hall, No. 4fl, YVaahimsam street. The member* 

Board. ' Kl ' ly requMted 10 M.V. n BALL,A«’ , SrI° f W ‘* 

A meeting of member* of the several churche* in flii* < ity, 
friendly to Anti-Slavery principle*, will lie bohien at the thC 
ofthe Botton Fouiii Men’* Society, comci Trteno.,1 ant 
Brumfield street*, on T4mr»4ay evening 1 a half past 7 o cloftu 

n her Chrictian'v . _ 

onfidence in her sincerity am 






or of she B*rris 


DEATHS. 

Job. Samuel Dia.*tnore, late«cvernor -of 
:v. A Ben B- Fwsewea, -pasroT -of Ciiicage 

.........w K _..rep, ofthe Deerfield 

^eadcOTV, nod pesurr of Tl»e Unil.lrian Soci«*ty, seed 51. 

In Newtcoi. Rhinal., .Mrs. Lucy W., wife of Mr. Joel Jewi¬ 
son, and daughter ofthe laie Col. Wm. Trowbrige, a*ed *23. 

In Abington, on Saturday, the 7th of March, Mr. Jacob Gur¬ 
ney. It i* supposed lhat hi* wifeatid children mow reside 1* 
Die city ct New York. Editor* in that cay wiH pieaae copy 
la XewTtawi, tm the IGth after tm iHneec of four day*, 
Mr. John G*oig Bowel, aged 18, of Canandaigua, N. Y., a 
member of the senior class in Yale College. 

In Lcwnx, Madison co., X. Y., after a short illness, with t ha 


church in Woodbridge, Cool.,_„_ 

hi* death, he was employed %n =teadlm»g youth, o. _. 

the irigher branches of learning, ai»d in supplying the first 

rhttrrh in Lenox with the staled ministration of thr- J ' 

' 1. Hi5-mind was tranquil : 


--,,_in bis s»ck- 

“The righteous bath hope is 


Mount Pleasant Family School, Amherst, 

T HIS well known establishment, haring undergone the ne¬ 
cessary repafts, will be opened the first Monday in May 
next, for the admission of a -mall number of pupils, not exceed¬ 
ing 23, on the foil* wine condemn*. 

Each applicant will 



B-"b litiBBAI 
ct with Mil BODOLPHUSB. 


qoaliued. in ail re.peels, to lake the charge ol'snch a schoo 
he proposes open in the spring at Mount Pleasant. Pan 
may, we are sure, with entire confidence, place their sons 
dar his care: and wc hops he will receive that patronage wi 
his taieiats, fidelity and experience so eminently deserve. 

H. HUMPHREY. 

EDWARD UITCHCOCE- 
N. W. FISKE. 

E. 8. SHELL* 

Amherst College, Fh b. 27,1S35. 4 1 


Charlestown Female Seminary. 

T HE next term of this Institution will c f , « unen f ff ll < f. 
day the thirteenth day of April, and will comin 
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NEW ENGLAND SPECTATOR. 


AMERICAN UNION 
FOR THE RELIEF AND IMPROVEMENT 
OF THE COLORED RACE, 
Exposition of the object and plans of the 
‘ American Union for the relief and im¬ 
provement of the Colored Race :’ Address¬ 
ed by the Executive Committee to the Pub- 


The American Union for the relief and 
improvement of the Colored Race, was 
formed on the 14th day of January, 1835, 
by a Convention of more than one hundred 
gentlemen, assembled in the city of Boston, 
from ten different States. It was formed in 
consequence of extensive correspondence 
and conference among intelligent friends of 
the Colored Race, and in the devout hope of 
contributing something to that great design 
in which all truly Christian enterprises unite 
and center, the design of healing the mis¬ 
eries of a miserable world, and establishing 
every where and in every heart, the king¬ 
dom, which is righteousness and peace and 
joy, and in which there is neither Barbarian 
nor Scythian, bond nor free, but Christ the 
common Savior and Lord, the great restorer 
from moral corruption, the great deliverer 
from the oppression of malignant powers, 
and from the darkness and bitterness of hu¬ 
man woe, is all, and in all. 

The distinct and single object to which 
the efforts of this Union are to be directed, 
is sufficiently indicated by the title which 
the Society assumed as its formation. We 
have associated ourselves to act ‘ for the 
relief and improvement of the Colored 
Race.’ Of that race, we find at the present 
time, within the boundaries of our own 
country, not fewer than 2,500,000 souls. A 
greater part of these are destitute of intel¬ 
lectual cultivation, of habits of voluntary 
industry, and of a knowledge of the arts of 
-Civilization. Multitudes may also be set 
down as pagans, no more affected by the 
genial and saving influences of, the Christi¬ 
anity that fills the land, than were their fa¬ 
thers in the wildernesses of Africa. More 
than two millions of them, the law of the 
land refuses to recognize as having the 
rights of human beings; and not only so, 
but holds them, with its strong arm, in a 
condition in which they are continually lia¬ 
ble, and liable without remedy, to wrongs 
the most outrageous that tyranny can prac¬ 
tice upon helplessness. Some three or 
four hundred thousand are recognized by 
the laws as having rights; and tbeir condi¬ 
tion. various under the legislation of differ¬ 
ent states and territories, and variously mod¬ 
ified by the usages and sentiments of socie¬ 
ty in different places, is one which allows 
them at least some hope and means of self- 
improvement. Yet of this privileged frag¬ 
ment, the civil and social privations, the 
intellectual and moral wants, and the phys¬ 
ical sufferings, are notoriously such as de¬ 
mand the efficient sympathy of all who 
would honor God by seeking to promote the 
well-being of his creatures made in his im- 


The constitution of our Union does not 
confine our views or efforts to the Colored 
Race in this country. Here, indeed, our 
energies are to be employed first and most 
continually. Here are to be achieved, if at 
all, our greatest and most desired successes. 
Yet we are not to forget that the colored 
people in this country are part of a depress¬ 
ed and wretched, though most interesting 
race of men : and that the moral, intellect¬ 
ual and political elevation of that race, in 
any one quarter of the world, is likely to be 
accelerated by its elevation or retarded by 
its continued depress-?:; ..t whatever other 


, „__XhA-Trtll attainment of our object will 
include the abrogation of all those laws 
which lay oppressive burthens on the peo¬ 
ple of color, or which exclude them from a 
participation in those privileges which ought 
to be the equal inheritance of all the mem¬ 
bers of society. It will include the conver¬ 
sion-of this great mass of operatives, whose 
labor is now for the most part compulsory, 
and therefore far less profitable than it ought 
to be, into willing, intelligent, provident, and 
self-directing laborers, whose labor shall be 
at once cheaper to the capitalist, more pro¬ 
ductive of comforts to themselves, and more 
valuable to the Commonwealth. It will in¬ 
volve the bringing of all the influences of 
civilization, of good government, and of 
Christianity, into free and effectual contact 
with that great portion of our population, 
which, now, these influences either do not 
affect at all, or, at the best, touch only inad¬ 
equately and at a disadvantage. Our object 
is not merely that they shall be relieved 
from compulsory labor; it is rather that they 
shall become industrious and efficient volun¬ 
tary laborers. Our object is not merely that 
they shall be at liberty to learn, and shall 
have the opportunity of learning; it is ra¬ 
ther that they shall be actually taught, and 
shall become intelligent men, with all the 
sensibility and worth as well as with the 
rights of manhood. 

In other words, the successful prosecution 
of our object will involve the abolition of 
slavery. We shall never accomplish ‘the 
relief and improvement of the Colored 
Race,’ to the full extent of our designs, 
while the men and women of that race are 
bought and sold in the shambles—never, 
while the law refuses to recognize and pro¬ 
tect their domestic relations—never, while 
the law places them at the mercy of masters 
whose power over them is boundless, or if 
limited, limited only on the side of mercy 
and love. Therefore we seek the abolition 
of this slavery. We seek it, not indeed as 
the end of our association, but as a means to 
our end, or rather as the removal of an ob¬ 
stacle which cannot be surmounted. It is 
not our great end; for if the legal forms of 
slavery were to cease throughout the United 
States this day, the demand for such efforts 
as our Union contemplates, would be more 
imperious and impressive than it is at this 
moment. Nordo we seek itas that without 
which we cannot begin to operate: much 
can be done for the relief and improvement 
of the Colored Race in this country and 


effect the abolition of slavery are only in 
progress. We seek it, as that which is es¬ 
sential to the full attainment of our object. 
We seek it, as that which must necessarily 


k it, as that which r 
r with the relief and 
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tion. By that article ' 


our countrymen ‘ that slavery, as it exists in 
these United States, is wrong, and ought to 
be abandoned.’ There are moralists in our 
country, who profess that slavery as it exists 
in the United States is not wrong; that 


tnily allows it, and sanctifies 
are political economists in Arne 
;! ctain that slavery is not wrt 


the supremacy of written and strictly con¬ 
strued law, and with a chivalrous jealousy of 
irresponsible power, argue that such slavery 
as oppresses more than two millions of our 
population, is essential to the majesty and 
dignity of national character, nay essential 
to the"permanence and to the very spirit of 
liberty. Against all these, we maintain, and 
expect to show, that slavery is wrong— 
wrong morally—wrong economically—wrong 
politically—wrong in every one of its as¬ 
pects and relations. We expect to show 
this so clearly, that not only the intelligent, 
the disinterested, the candid, but even the 
prejudiced, the perverse, and the ‘slow of 
heart,’ shall be compelled to see it. This 
we say, not arrogantly pesuming on the 
ability with which we expect to argue the 
question, but simply relying on the truth, the 
demonstrable truth of our position, that sla¬ 
very is wrong in every aspect and relation. 
We do not expect to carry our point by the 
eloquence of our appeal to passion, by argu¬ 
ments a priori, or by inferences from any 
metaphysical theory of the origin of civil 
rights and social duties. If the conviction 
which we aim to produce, cannot be produc¬ 
ed by the patient induction and the naked 
exhibition of facts, showing beyond the pos¬ 
sibility of denial, what slavery is in law, and 
in usage, what it is in its various influences, 
and what it is in contrast with that state of 
society in which all are free—then we must 


There is another and more obstinate error 
in respect to slavery in this country, which 
we are pledged to resist. Thousands will 
admit thalslavery is wrong,who yet—strange 
as the statement seems—do not admit that 
slavery as it exists in this country ought to 
be abandoned. In other words, admitting 
that slavery is evil and only evil, they do not 
admit that the evil -can be remedied. Show 
them that the system violates, and seeks to 
efface, God’s image in the natnre of man ; 
they acknowledge it. Show them that the 
employment of slave labor in the cultivation 
of the soil, or in any of the operations of 
productive industry, is a wretched and waste¬ 
ful contrivance, at war with all the improve¬ 
ments of progressive civilization ; they ac¬ 
knowledge that it is even so. Show them 
that the subjection of one sixth part of our 
people to arbitrary power, the government 
of brute force, is a perilous anomaly in the 
legislation of a republic whose welfare is 
pre-eminently dependent on the unarmed 
administration of universally venerated law ; 
they acknowledge the anomaly and the per¬ 
il. But, with all these admissions, they main- . 
tain that, as slavery here is an established 
system, it ought not to be meddled with ; 
that the difficulties in the way of its aboli¬ 
tion or mitigation are insuperable; that, 
dreadful and deadly as the evil is, it is less 
than the evils which would infallibly be in¬ 
volved in any remedial action ; and that 
therefore, while we lament its existence, we 
must submit to it, as to a decree of iron des¬ 
tiny. . In opposition to such opinions, our 
constitution as a society binds us to main¬ 
tain, that slavery ‘ought to be universally 
abandoned.’ We are aware of the difficul¬ 
ties which must encompass every legislative 
movement for the extinction of slavery. We 
have no sympathy with those who speak as 
if the abolition of a system on which, in 
many of our States, the whole fabric of so¬ 
ciety rests, the adjustment of all the warring 
interests which that system involves, the 
conversion of a brutalized slave population 
into a population of industrious freemen, tha 
protection of the emancipated against the 
masters who have not forgotten to despise 
and oppress, and the protection of the mas¬ 
ters against the outbreaking passions of 
freed men who have not learned that true 
freedom means labor and subjection,—were 
as easy a piece of legislation as to change 
a man’s name from Richard to John. Yet, 
on the other hand, we have no patience, and 
desire to have none, with the folly which as¬ 
serts that slavery is to be borne with eter¬ 
nally, as an incurable and necessary evil. 
For such wrongs, there can be and must be 
a remedy. We need not undertake to an¬ 
nounce, at the outset, a system or scheme 
of legislative action for the abolition of sla¬ 
very ; but we may say that whenever the 
people of the slaveholding states shall gen¬ 
erally see the criminality, the impoverish¬ 
ing tendencies, and the dangers of that sys¬ 
tem, their political wisdom, guided by the 
experience of other countries and of other 
ages, they will find out a method of relief. 

‘ Where there is a will, there is re way.' 

While pursuing thus the effort to enlight¬ 
en public sentiment in regard to the many 
evils of slavery, we hope not to be betrayed 
into a hostility towards slaveholders, which 
shall eat out the spirit of philanthropy in 
which the effort has its origin ; we hope .not 
to become so inflamed with the zeal of prop- 
aganJism, as to forget that this effort is only 
subordinate to our great end, the Relief and 
Improvement of the Colored Race. Our 
object is simply to do good, and to persuade 
others to do good, to an unfortunate race of 
our fellow men,—to do them good wherever 
we can find them, north or south, in this 
country or in other lands,—to do them good 
now to the extent of our present opportuni¬ 
ties of benefiting them, in the full expecta¬ 
tion that the doing of it will ensure other 
and better opportunities and will infallibly 
open the way for doing more and more, till 
the work of their relief and improvement 
shall have been completed. 

To the question, why we have formed our¬ 
selves into a distinct and permanent asso¬ 
ciation for the prosecution of this object, we 
give a candid and explicit answer; and we 
are the more particular to do this, because 
we are unwilling to leave any ground for 
misunderstanding or jealousy in any quar- 
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1. We do not overlook the efforts which 
have already been made in our country, for 
this object. Far from us be the folly of im¬ 
agining that we are undertaking a work en¬ 
tirely new ; and the arrogance of represent¬ 
ing that, till our particular effort was set on 
foot, the claims of ©ur colored brethren 
were unheard.and their sufferings unnoticed. 
For the last fifty years, the patriotism, the 
benevolence, the justice of our countrymen 
has been, to some extent, mindful of the 
wants and wrongs of this portion of onr pop¬ 
ulation. In all the States from Massachu¬ 
setts to Delaware, slavery has been, within 
that period, either totally or virtually abol¬ 
ished. In all the States, from Maine at least 
as far south as Georgia, Christians of various 
denominations have exerted themselves, 
either separately or in combination, to sup¬ 
ply this distinctclass with appropriate means 
of religious and moral instruction. In the 
Middle and Northern States,there is a strong 
feeling of opposition to slavery, which they 
regard as a blot on the character and a blight 
on the prosperity of our great republic—a 
feeling which, more than once, has broken 
out with an intense excitement, shaking, not 
the capitol only, bnt the nation. Again and 
again have schools been attempted, with va¬ 
rious success, for the purpose of affording a 
higher education to individuals whose tal¬ 
ents and disposition seemed to give special 
promise of usefulness among their brethren. 
And though of late that feeling has been 
perhaps less efficacious, in consequence of 
contentions-among the friends of the colored 
man, it is not unreasonable to hope that even 
these contentions may ere long result in a 
more vigorous, more national, more united, 
and therefore more powerful public senti- 


this effort, then, without overlooking the ef¬ 
forts which have been already made in the 
same cause, and without disparaging either 
the success of those efforts, or the hopes 
which that success may reasonably inspire. 

2. Nor is our UnionTormed with the de¬ 
sign of opposition to any efforts previously 
organized. Two Societies, calling them¬ 
selves American, and professedly seeking 
in different ways the elevation of the color¬ 
ed man, are already in the field. To neith-. 
er of these do we place ourselves in opposi¬ 
tion. So far as our views of justice and be-’ 
nevolence and wisdom will allow, we shall 
be ready to co-operate with either, or with 
both, for the attainment of objects common 


The American Colonization Society, with 
its Auxiliaries, is planting colonies of color¬ 
ed Americans in Africa. In this underta¬ 
king, if benevolcntlv and wisely managed, 
we see nothing hostile to the relief and ele¬ 
vation of the Colored Race in this country ; 
but on the contrary, much if we mistake not, 
which tends to elevate their social and moral 
standing. Against all those unequal laws 
and usages^in every part of the nation,which 


and usages^m every part of the nation,which 
tend to depress the man of color, to make 
even his freedom no better than an empty 
name, and ultimately to expel him ftn m the 
country in which he and his fathers have too 
dearly purchased a right of residence, we 
are ready to protest on every fit occasion. 
But we see no reason to protest against the 
enterprise of providing for such colored men 
as may desire it, an escape from the oppres¬ 
sions and nnpropitous influences, which here 
encompass them, or even againsttheirbeing 
invited to improve the opportunity of secur¬ 
ing a new home for themselves and their 
children. Nor, on the other hand, do we 
conceive that, by any benevolent and reas¬ 
onable mind, our undertaking can be regard¬ 
ed as hostile or rival to that. 

The American Anti-Slavery Society is 
seeking, as its end, the abolition of Slavery, 
and, as a means to that end, the improve¬ 
ment and social elevation of the free people 
of color. Our enterprise, surely, is not hos¬ 
tile to the object proposed by that Society. 
The relief and improvement of the Colored 
Race cannot be put in opposition to the abo¬ 
lition of Slavery. They, indeed, of the An¬ 
ti-Slavery Society, regard our end as in or¬ 
der to theirs; and we regard their end as in 
order to ours. But between their view and 
ours, there is no essential repugnance ; the 
effectual abolition of Slavery, and the thor¬ 
ough improvement of the Colored Race, are, 
at the first glance, perceived to be not only 
inseparable, but mutually dependent. We 
may pursue our end in our way, and they 
may pursue their end in their way, without 
any necessary collision. On their scheme 
of operations and the agencies which they 
employ, it is not for us, as a Society, to pro¬ 
nounce an opinion. We only say here, that 
we design neither to oppose them, nor to ri¬ 
val them ; and that, so far as they can suc¬ 
ceed either in elevating the free people of 
color, or in promoting an intelligent and in¬ 
tense disapprobation of Slavery and of all 
who uphold it, we shall rejoice in their suc- 


3. It has seemed to us a sufficient reason 
for the movement we are attempting, that 
there is, on the part of American Christians 
and philanthropists, a great amount of kind 
feeling towards the Colored Race, which has 
not yet been sufficiently brought into action. 

, Thousands among the best men in the land, 
—whether wisely or not, we attempt not to 
decide—stand aloof from the operations of 
both the Societies to which we have refer¬ 
red, chiefly, not to say solely, because of 
the contentions in which these operations 
have unhappily become involved. There 
are churches, there are ministers of the gos¬ 
pel, there are benevolent, active, and influ¬ 
ential individuals, who, it is believed, are 
ready and solicitous to combine their exer¬ 
tions for the welfare of the colored people, 
as soon as they can see how to act without 
taking sides in the unfortunate and disas¬ 
trous conflict between opposite parties. If 
we can call forth and embody this as yet un¬ 
organized benevolence towards the people 
of color—if we can do any thing towards 
pointing out a field of combined action for 
this object, into which these contentions 
need not be carried,—the intelligent and be¬ 
nevolent public will not be slow to justify 
the formation of onr Union. 

4. At the same time, it is to be observed, 
that there is much to be done in behalf of 
the Colored Race, which is not done, or like¬ 
ly to be done, under existing organizations. 
The efforts of the Colonization Society are 
limited to a single object. It can move only 
in one line. And Vithout disparaging that 
object, we may say that more than that, far 
more, must be done, before the claims of . 
the Colored Race on our benevolence, or 
our justice, begin to be answered. The ef¬ 
forts of the Anti-Slavery Society admit of a 
wider range. But—to confine ourselves to 

a single specification of what lies beyond 
their sphere—the nature of their underta¬ 
king makes it impracticable for them to do 
anything, directly or indirectly, to promote 
the efforts which are made, or which ought 
to be made, for the welfare and improvement 
of slaves continuing in bondage. To us, 
and, if we have not altogether misjudged, to 
a great portion of the reflecting public, one 
of the most cheering signs of the times in 
relation to the great object of our efforts, is 
found in the fact that Christian sensibility 
in the slaveholding states is awaking to the 
claims of the enslaved for religious instruc¬ 
tion—in the fact that churches and ecclesi¬ 
astical judicatories are taking up,as a duty of 
the most urgent importance, the work of se¬ 
curing for the slaves within the reach of 
their influence, a knowledge of the sublime 
truths, the precious consolations, and the in¬ 
spiring and ennobling motives of the word 
of God—in the fact that ministers of the 
gospel, young men endowed with superior 
talents and various attainments, and invest¬ 
ed with the confidence alike of the slave 
and of the master, give themselves to this 


ceived with unexpected favor by men who 
make no pretensions to Christian benevo¬ 
lence, on the ground that the interest of the 
proprietor is promoted by the Christian in- 
stnuAion and discipline of the slave. We 
see in these facts, not a conspiracy to divert 
public attention from the great question of 
abolition, and thus to perpetuate the bond¬ 
age of the slave; nor a design to pervert the 
peaceful and benignant influences of the 
gospel, and to make Christianity serve as the 
guardian angel of Slavery; nortany tenden¬ 
cy to prevent either individual or general 
emancipation; but rather an indication that 
the elastic spirit of Christian enterprise, 
which seeks the conversion of every crea¬ 
ture, is beginning to develope itself, even 
amid the many opposing influences insepa¬ 
rably from the- social constitution of those 
States ; and a proof that, in the districts 
where these efforts are begun, the slave is 
beginning to be regarded not merely as a 
chattel, but as a man,—and that Slavery 
there is about to arrive at that point, at which 
the Improvement of the slave’s condition is 
a matter of necessary economy on the part 
of his master; and a ground of hope that 
one improvement will lead to another, and 
one manifestation of kindness towards the 
enslaved will beget another, and that thus 
masters and slaves will be preparing forthat 
nation so devoutly to be wished, the 


tutions, less offensive to the. common con¬ 
science of mankind, and less malignant in 
their influence on the character and inter¬ 
ests of the parties. Now, is it not practica¬ 
ble for the benevolent and Christian public 
in the United States generally, to co-operate 
in some way with those individuals and as¬ 
sociations, who, in the midst of Slavery, are 
thus seeking the welfare of the slaves ? Is 
it not practicable, by argument and by Chris¬ 
tian kindness, to subdue opposition and pas¬ 
sion, and to spread a system of religious in¬ 
struction throughout the slaveholding portion 
of the country ? Ought not the whole coun¬ 
try to be made acquainted with all that is 


done, as well as with all that is not done, for 
the instruction and sslvationof our enslaved 
population ? And, not to refer at present to 
any other topic, do we not find occasion here, 
and scope, for the action of a new Associa- 


But the question will be raised in every 
quarter, what measure does this Union pro¬ 
pose for the promotion of its great object ? 
How is it to operate for the Relief and Im¬ 
provement of the Colored Race? We are 
aware that in the answer to this question 
are involved, essentially, all the merits of 
our enterprise ; and that it were unreason¬ 
able to ask any to co-operate with us, till we 
have clearly announced what we propose to 
do. And therefore we desire to exhibit 
without reserve, what, with a humble reli¬ 
ance on the guidance and favor of him to 
whom every good work belongs, we shall en¬ 
deavor to perform. 

Respecting the propriety, or expediency, 
or even the duty of political action for the 
relief of the oppressed people of color, we 
have here nothing to say. Be it that such 
action is deemed necessary by others, we 
shall not attempt to interfere with, or to su¬ 
persede, the efforts which they may choose 
to make in this way. The work of excite¬ 
ment, of popular agitation, of political com¬ 
bination and influence, we leave to others; 
not as condemning the exercise of one of 
the highest and most sacred privileges of 
citizenship, but simply because we think 
that we, as a society, can prosecute our ob¬ 
ject most effectually by keeping away from 
the arena of such conflicts. 

On the contrary, our attention will be di¬ 
rected to the following bumbler departments 
of effort. In the progress of our work, oth¬ 
er ways of advancing upon our object may 
be offered to our view ; but at present, our 
scheme of operations includes especially 
these particulars. 

I. We invite the attention of all the 
friends of this cause, to the duty of combin¬ 
ed and systematic local efforts for the im¬ 
provement of the people of color in all our 
cities and larger towns. In the cities of 
even the most northern States, there are 
large and compact masses of this sort of 
population. The propriety of efforts for the 
improvement of their condition and charac¬ 
ter, none but the hard-hearted and unbeliev¬ 
ing can question. Everywhere, these peo¬ 
ple suffer under many embarrassments and 
impositions. To a lamentable extent, they 
suffer from their own ignorance, and from 
habits of unthrifliness. They suffes, often, 
from the want of regular and regularly pro¬ 
ductive employment. In many places, they 
suffer because to other demoralizing influ¬ 
ences is added the absence of suitable re¬ 
ligious instruction. Multitudes of their 
children have not adequate opportunities of 
acquiring those elements of knowledge, 
which are essential to their usefulness and 
happiness in this, or in any other country. 

The efforts which have been made here¬ 
tofore, and which are still prosecuted in 
many places, are, on the whole, undoubted¬ 
ly a fit model for similar efforts elsewhere. 
An association which shall be the recogniz¬ 
ed and active patron of the people of color, 
which shall help them by seconding and 
guiding their efforts., to help themselves, 
which shall supply pecuniary assistance so 
far as it shall be needed for the sick and 
helpless among them, which shall carefully 
seek to stimulate their charity towards each 
other in circumstances of distress, and which, 
in brief, shall do for them whatever is de¬ 
manded by an enlightened and considerate 1 
benevolence,—ought to exist in every place 
in which the people of color are sufficiently 
numerous to constitute a class. Among the 
particular modes of doing good belonging to 
the province of such Associations, the fol¬ 
lowing deserve to be here enumerated. 

1. Religious instruction, by affectionate, 
discreet and faithful teachers, should be pro¬ 
vided for the colored people, in such forms 
as may be best suited to their wants. Wher¬ 
ever they are sufficiently numerous to form 
a religious congregation by themselves, they 
ordinarily prefer to do so; and, if we mis¬ 
take not, the obvious advantages of such an 
arrangement, when practicable, are more 
than the disadvantages. 

2. Schools should be provided, in which 
every colored child shall be enabled to ac¬ 
quire as good an education, as is due by birth¬ 
right to the other inhabitants of this country. 
In those States in which common schools 
are established by law and at the public ex¬ 
pense, the colored child has the same right 
to education with the children of white pa¬ 
rents. But even in those States, there is 
always danger that without the patronage of 
vigilant friends, the colored people will be 
defrauded of their rights as established by 
law. Under the pretence of putting them 
into separate schools, they are sometimes 
excluded from the well taught and munifi¬ 
cently supported public schools, and are 
placed under the care of less competent 
teachers, who are employed only for a small 
portion of the year. Where there are no 
public schools, the necessity of associated 
benevolent action is obviously still more im- 


3. The colored people everywhere need 
aid in bringing up their children to respecta¬ 
ble and regular employments. The great¬ 
est temporal benefit which can be conferred 
on a colored boy in this country is, to give 


on a coiorea noy in ims country is, to give 
him a good trade. How fefr are the colored 
mechanics who do not find constant occupa¬ 
tion, or who do not provide respectably for 
themselves and their families. And yet how 
few colored boys have the opportunity of 
learning any mechanic art. 

4. To improve either the condition or the 
character of the colored people, they must 


e taught the habit of saving and accumula- 
ion. Property is worth as much to a color¬ 


ed man, as it is to a white man ; and prop¬ 
erty in the hands of an intelligent and hon¬ 
est colored man, is worth as much to the 
commonwealth, as if he were white. Teach 
a colored man to lay by something from his 
daily earnings by extra effort and self-deni¬ 
al ; and he is already more of a man, both 
in his own eyes and in the eyes of the com¬ 
munity. In no one way, then, can the friends 
of these people do them good more, directly 
and efficiently, than by enabling them to 
make a safe, and if possible, lucrative de- 
posite of tbeir savings. Where there is a 
Savings’ Bank, they shoilld be kindly incited 
to avail themselves o'f its advantages. Where 
there is none, some substitute should be pro- 


In proposing these efforts, we do not de¬ 
mand that associations instituted in accord¬ 
ance with our suggestions shall be in name 
or form auxiliary to this Union, or shall be 
considered at all as adopting any principles 
ascribed to us, or abjuring any principles 
ascribed to others, in relation to other topics. 
We only ask that such efforts may be onren- 


out reference to questions that pertain to 
other branches .of the great enterprise for 
the deliverance of our country from its crimes 
and perils, and for the redemption of the 
African race. Surely, there need be no dis- 
sention respecting the usefulness of such 
efforts. Surely, all who desire the welfare 
of the colored people, can unite in the prin¬ 
ciple, that one way to obtain for that class of 
our population a more advantageous station 
in society, and a progressive diminution of 
their burthens, is by leading them to improve 
to the utmost the privileges which are actu¬ 
ally within their reach. 

II. We propose to use our exertions, as 
we have opportunity* in bringing forward 
promising young men of color, and aiding 
their education in the higher bra nches of 
knowledge. The bearing of this on the 
Relief and Improvement of the Colored 
Race, is too obvious to require elucidation. 
Happily for our object^ there are institutions 
in this country, at which the colored pupil 
can pursue, under able instructors, all the 
branches of a liberal and finished education. 
Yet the number of individuals actually im¬ 
proving these advantages, is far less than 
might be expected. Educated men of color 
are needed, not only to co-operate in pro¬ 
moting the intellectual and moral elevation 
of their kindred in this country, but to sus¬ 
tain a most important agency in the yet 
greater and more comprehensive work of 
elevating the Colored Race throughout the 
world. The myriads in the British Colonies, 
now either emancipated, or passing through 
the process of emancipation, might receive 
a large portion of their teachers, more easily 
from tliis country than from any other. In 
Hayti, colored men from the United States, 
well furnished with science, political, me¬ 
chanical; or physical, or otherwise well pre¬ 
pared to aid in forming and developing the 
mind of an infant nation, would find a ready 
welcome, and an ample and honorable field 
of usefulness.' Africa, too, must be explor¬ 
ed, its resources searched out, its scientific 
treasures brought to light, by scientific trav¬ 
ellers of African blood and constitution. The 
native tribes of that continent must be made 
acquainted with the gospel, and with the 
sciences and arts of Christendom, by teach¬ 
ers of their own race and complexion. The 
colonies there must, for a season,receive their 
leading and enlightened minds, their politici¬ 
ans and jurists,their teachers,their physicians, 
their Christian ministers, chiefly if not exclu¬ 
sively, from among the colored people of this 
country. Yet, for all these great purposes, 
how few colored youth are at this moment 
in a course of training! We shall seek 
earnestly for some way in which we may 
co-operate in supplying this deficiency. It 
cannot be doubted that diligent inquiry may. 
find, scattered through the land, the young 
men of color, fit to be educated, whose edu¬ 
cation shall act with incalculable power on 
the destinies of their race. 

III. We believe that a full exhibition of 
all the facts respecting the condition of the 
Colored Race, and a full illustration of all 
the influences which conspire to depress 
them in this country and elsewhere, will be 
more powerful than perhaps anything else, 
in forming that enlightened and decided 
state of the public mind, which must be ev¬ 
erywhere formed in order to their complete 
relief and elevation. We propose, there¬ 
fore, to spare no pains, and no reasonable 
expense, in the work of investigating, and 
collating, and publishing to the world in the 
form of clear statements and undeniable de¬ 
ductions, all the facts that can be ascertain¬ 
ed in relation to such heads of inquiry as 
the following:— 

1. The tree people or color in this 


(re) Their number, and the number of fam¬ 
ilies, in each state and district. 

(6) Their legal privileges and disabilities, 
under the legislation of the several States 
and of Congress. 

(c) Their employments:—from what em¬ 
ployments they are excluded by law or by 
public prejudice. 

(d) Their opportunities for acquiring 
knowledge:—the number and character of 
the schools open to them ; the number of 
pupils; the number of children who have 
no means of instruction. 

(e) The amount of property owned by 
these people in the several States;—how 
much, in proportion to their numbers, as 
compared with other classes of people. 

(/) Their increase, and its causes ;—how 
much of it in each State is natural, and how 
much is by emancipation or immigration. 

2. Slavery and the Slave Trade. 

(re.) The legislation and jurisprudence of 
each State and territory in respect to slave¬ 
ry; and the practical operation of the laws 
as affecting the power of the master, and 
the protection of the Slave, and the charac¬ 
ter and happiness of both. 

(6.) The economy of Slavery,—or its in¬ 
fluence in the production, distribution and 
consumption of wealth. 

(c.j The commerce in- Slaves, as carried 
on within the United States;—how many 
are transported from one part of the coun¬ 
try to another;—pvhich are the exporting 
States, and to what amount;—which the 
purchasing States and territories, and to 
what amount, and for what uses ;—who are 
the carriers;—what restraints upon this 
commerce in the laws;—what the bearings 
of it, on the wealth, safety, and character of 
the parties. 

(rf.) The means of instruction and im¬ 
provement enjoyed by the slaves, as compar¬ 
ed with those enjoyed by the laboring class 
in other countries, and especially under the 
despotic governments:—Their actual im¬ 
provement,—how far they have ceased to be 
barbarians and pagans. 

3. The Abolition oe Slavery. 

(re.) The causes, political, commercial and 
moral, which, in various instances, have 
brought about or necessitated the extinction 
of slavery. 

(6.) The processes or form of abolition, 
at different periods, and under different 
governments, and their comparative adapt¬ 
edness to the legitimate end of abolition. 

(c.) The effect of abolition on property ; 
—what bearing it has had on the value of 
real estate and of other kinds of wealth in 
different states of society and how this 
illustrates the reasonableness and extent of 
the master’s alleged right to compensation. 

( d .) The results of abolition, as affecting 
the condition of the emancipated population 
and the general welfare of society ;—the 
actual condition of the Colored Race where 
they have been emancipated, and the influ¬ 
ences that modify that condition. 

The results of such investigations, we 
conceive, will not only afford the most con¬ 
vincing demonstration that slavery is wrong 
and ought to be abandoned, but will throw 
a strong light on all the difficult and per¬ 
plexing questions connected with the sub¬ 
ject. And the publication of the facts and 
principles thus ascertained beyond the pos¬ 
sibility of denial, may be made effectual in 
bringing the public mind, not only of the 
free States, but of the whole country, to 
that position in which there shall be but one 
opinion of the m —ality of slavery, and of 
its relations to public and private interest, 
and of the duty both of legislatures and of 
individual citizens. Our fellow-citizens of 
the Southern States are not insensible to the 
estimation in which they may be held by the 
enlightened and deliberate nublie spnin 
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that the first movement of chan** V 
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deceive themselves with the te rr ^' 
that the first movement of chan** f,1 ®e 

convulsion, and the first whisn*. r* 111 k 
sion will be like the heedless^™ 
the mountains, which loosens th 1 31005 
avalanche, to rush upon the vale be! 
instantaneous ruin. By such del Us K 
terrors, do they justify themselves i„ 
taining slavery. But cannot their d»i ni>it 
unconquerable as they may be by rea* U,l0i 
re priori, be dispelled by the preienK? 0 ' 0 ! 
facts? Can they resist the appeal , < 

own judgment and to the common ind 
of mankind, which would be madeby 
pie, intelligible, unimpassioned, and in?* 
table statement of what slavery i s as • 
ists under their legislation ? Can t b ! l ' 
sist, when all the effects of that ' 
their prosperity as states and as indi v jj° r 
shall have been made manifest, not by, ‘ 
disputation, but as by the steady and ^ 
tious researches of science ? Can the *** 
sist, when vigorous conclusions from , 
widest induction and the'most careful 
vsis of facts, shall have shown 
abolition of slavery is, and by what pu* 
es it may be most safely and happily acc '* 


plished? ‘ r J ^ 

Nor will these investigations throw list 
on slavery alone. We regard them as f r 

portant to every department of our great 

terprize. The queation how to accomaliJ 
most entirely not only the relief of the c! 
ored Race, in this country, from the Pow ; 
of unrighteous laws, but their elevation^ 
and in every other country, in which tb. 
are a distinct and depressed class and th 
question how to pour light most effectoall 
and rapidly over the dark realms of Afric 
—are questions which, in the existing su , 
of our knowledge, can be answered, only , 
part. Some things we can see, which ouai 
to be done, and which there is an obvi« 
way of doing; and in our view, the wi,fi 
method is, to begin with doing these thin# 
and at the same time to inquire diligently! 
every quarter, what else can be done r 
most advantage, and to search out ev 
fact that can throw light on the path of 
philanthropy. This is our method of pro 
ceeding. We ask the co-operation of all t 
whom our views commend themselves a 
just, and the patience of those who thin! 
their own views too enlightened for furthti 
illumination, and too thorough to admit o 
any joint action with a system so deliberate 
Iff particular do we ask, for this meiho, 
of proceeding, the co-operation of the pro 
fessed followers of Christ in the slavehold. 
ing States. We would not charge then 
with a total neglect of their duties to tin 
Colored Race. We appreciate the difficul 
ties of their position. We rejoice to knoi 
that the claims of the slaves on Christiii 
sympathy and Christian beneficence, are re 
ceiving more and mure of thiir attention 
But we cannot refrain from asking them,ii 
the name of their Master and ours, whethe 
they are now doing, whether they have a 
yet dared to think of doing, all they oujh 
to do for the degraded and perishing pope 
Iation which swarms around them. la i 
enough, merely to arrange, for these enslav 
ed millions, a system of oral instruction ' 
religion, and to leave them from generatii 
to generation, without the power of reading 
the Scriptures, and subject to all the coi 
nipting and brutalizing influences ofglaverj 
Not that such a system h to be condemn© 
as no better than total neglect, or as a com 
promise with oppression ;—but is it enough 
Ought it to a itisfy the philanthropy of those 
whose spirit is the spirit of Christ? W' 
make no appeal here to politicians, to statci 
men, to men of merely worldly views, ti 
men who can conceive of no higher and ho 
Iier impulse than the love of country. B" 
we do appeal to those who are conscious 
purer and nobler affections, whose citizen 
ship is in heaven, who have identified them 
selves with the service of him whose gos; el 
preached to the poor, is • deliverance to the 
•captives, and the opening of the prison-doon 
to them that are bound.’ We appeal ti 
them, as to men who believe that the color¬ 
ed man and the slave is their ‘brother, for 
whom Christ died.’ We appeal to them, « 
to men who believe that the time is at hand 
when, under the universal dominion of tnl 
blessed and only potentate, every 
shall be broken, and all mankind shall be 
one family, rejoicing in ‘the liberty of the 
sons of God.’ We appeal to them, as to 
men who confess their obligations to do ail 
in their power, at every hazard, and at the 
expense of every self-denial, to bring aboin 
the fulfilment of that inspiring hope. An 
we ask them, as in the name of all the hopes 
of bleeding humanity,—as in the name ol « 
the kindreds of God’s redeemed,—as in tn 
name of the Lord who bought them. An 
you doing all that you ought to do, for t 
alleviation, for the removal, of the system 
tized oppression that grinds in the dust.t 
millions of your colored brethren . * 

you refuse to give us your powerful aid > 
our attempt to search out and to exhibit 
the truth concerning that system, and co 
cerningthe possibility and mode of apply 18 ! 
a remedy ? A Sunday-school for the *1* 
is well—A catechism for the slave, to 
learned even by the laborious process 
oral teaching, is well—a chapel and a pre 8 *- 
er for the slave is well ; but is this all U" 
is demanded by the law of love? Who 1 * 1 
delude himself with the notion that this * 
righting all the wrongs of the colored mi 
Whose conscience does not tell him, a- 
anticipating the decision of the final Judg« 
‘ These things ought ye to have dose, am 
not to left the other undone ?’ 

Shall we be told by Christian men, th* 
all this is no concern of ours ? Away wid 
such folly ! All this is onr concern.' A' 
the darkness, all the misery, all the wii 
ness that fills the earth is our concern. — 
as Americans merely, but as men, and es 
pecially a3 men serving that God, ml" 
‘ hath made of one blood all nations,’ 
hoping in that Saviour who gave himself 
ransom for all, we are bound to care and ■ 
labor for the relief of these degraded mi 
lions; and notfor their relief only, but 1* 
their complete elevation, and their invert 1- 
ture with all the dignities of manhood. ^ 

Upon that labor we enter, trusting in 


that ho clamor from earth or hell shall fit 1 
us from our purpose. We go forward- l®° 
ing to the Author of all good for 
and strength, for patience and success. -I 
work is his. and his shall be the victory- 
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